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to rat SAitoti voct, in hahbubs. 

'- •/ •' 5 April 4, 1633. 

You hs>e mrt.ht^rd from me for along time, 
ray dear Hireo;: Trod I', must begin my letter 
by humbly tonfeiHog -Hhr. sin*. It is now 
several mdathiiMKe youi fair friend, Madame 
Recamier, on whom the Grace* still wail, com- 
missioned me to carry the kindest salutation to 
her old friend, and J lend you them only now 



printed from the ooaat of 
sincere penitent. 

TOIk [J. 



If any memorial could possibly be necessary of 
one whose remembrance is always so dear to 
those who have had the good fortune to know 
him, there are two things in this country that 
would particularly have reminded me of you. 
First, in a country which offers so many 
opportunities of skilful culture which are never 
employed, it was natural to be reminded of one 
of our most celebrated and philanthropical 
agriculturists, whose wisdom and experience 
would so much advance the plans of 
colonization, in which the French goyefnttient 
will certainly not succeed. In the second place, 
the excellent patriarchal family in which I am 
domesticated, forcibly recalled to my mind the 
venerable old man, ever young in spirit, who is 
more than any one I know alive to the noblest 
feelhigs of humanity .-f- 

Bendes the pkaBures.o( oyr. A pines A drd A , I 
assure you we know./ A xtftil A iil A 'well how to 
amuse oul*selves hVs A ;: fimdp*l .-oply :bope 
that my account of our dbiiig A *\Akjf \uatt 
have an opposite dfiict on you, my indulgent 



fri€»d. 



In tb A fivst pktoe A one can ride several lei A ues 
iti any direction without the least fear of having 

fin order to avoid useless repetition, we have 
here omitted a few lines which only concern M. 
d'Annandy and his family. 

THE GOVERNOR. S 

one A s bead cut off A which is more than can be 
aaid for the rest of the towns in the French 
territory. This superiority is mainly to be 
attributed to the skilful administration of the 
goYemor, Viscount d' A Uzer, who, though 
usually mild, can exhibit the greatest energy, 
and even severity, where occasion requires. 
This able officer, who could certainly obtain 
possession of CoDstantine if the government 
would only invest lum with the requisite 
auth<nity,— and this, by the way, appears to be 
not only desirable, but highly necessary, to 
quell at once the spirit ( A insurrection,- A is in 
private life one of the best-tempered and most 



friendly men in the world, as the following little 
anecdote may serve to confirm. 

He had invited me to dinner immediately after 
my arrival, and as I entered the saloon, which 
was open to the garden, I remarked with 
surprise a half- finished swallow A s nest, and on 
the opposite wall the little builders of it, who 
Aew about quite fearlessly, continuing their 
work, as the general had positively prohibited 
their being disturbed. I have always had a 
predilection for people who are fond of ani- 
mids, perhaps because I am so myself; and 
rejoice that there is a very pretty collection in 
the family of M. d'Armandy. First, there is 

B2 

the Nestor of the assembly. Champagne A a 
venerable poodle from Mocha, who for ten 
years has shared in all the joys and sorrows of 
the family, as well as its peregrinations ; and 
whom every one treats with respect, except an 
impertinent ape, which often eats up 
Champagne's allowance of soup before he can 



prevent it: then a most lovely gazelle, with 
bright black eyes, which is fed, morning and 
evening, with a fresh bouquet of flowers, but 
nevertheless, fails not, to put its fore-paws on 
the table after dinner, and modestly help itself 
to the peelings of fruit, &c. which have 
remained from dinner on the plates; thirdly, 
two pointers, whose gambols sometimes 
overcome even the gravity of the aged 
Champagne, and tempt him to indecorous 
frolics ; finally, there are two magnificent 
raven-black cats, Negro and Negress, of whom 
the latter is in the way in which " ladies wish to 
be who love their lords/' She is the first of her 
race that I have ever seen obedient as a well- 
bred lap-dog; and, as she is the favourite of 
Madame d A Armandy, is in possession of many 
important privileges. She deposited her last 
brood of kittens in the folds of the cashmere 
shawl of her protectress, and the family are 
now watching in great anxiety to know what 
lying-in bed it may please her to choose next. 

I hope, dearest Baron, that you will allow the 



pleasure I take in these unsophisticated 
creatures to pass for one of my amusements; 
but we have others of a diflerent kind. On the 
second day after our arrival I had a delightful 
ride round the environs in company with 
Messrs. d'Armandy, de St. Leon, (an officer of 
the African Chasseurs, who rejoices in the time- 
honoured name of Pharamond,) and my 
secretary M. J. 

A ride often i)ecomes tiresome enough, when 
one is well acquainted with the country; but is a 
source of unbounded enjoyment where new 
objects continually present themselves. 
Besides, we have such a choice of excellent 
horses offered to our use,— sometimes by the 
general, sometimes by my excellent host, and 
sometimes by the chasseurs- »and we are 
accustomed to spare them so little, that half of 
our ride is generally a race, —a great treat to a 
rider like myself. Our road, a tolerably deep 
one, led us first through the fertile garden- 
ground in the vicinity of the town, which was 
formerly covered by the sea, and is now often 



inundated, to the charmingly verdant and 
isolated mountain bearing the ruins of the 
ancient Hippone. Scarcely a trace of this town 
remains, with the exception of the fragments of 
a stately 

building, sereral tiers of arches one above 
another, and immense spaces beneath, probd A 
the reservoir of a great palace. The whoie is 
richly overgrown, and hung with luxuriant 
shrubs, clematis, lianas, and innumerable 
Inrigfat flowers. 

On the right, the remains of an aqueduct run 
the whole length of the valley; and on the left 
are the ruins of the ancient quay of the town of 
Hippone, on the banks of the Seybuse, 
(formerly Aruma ;) a consideraBle river, which 
flows in the most beautiful waving line through 
the plain. From the west, out of the ravine 
Dschebel-Derugh, issues anotb A river, of rather 
less importance; winding through the valley, it 
flows into the Seybuse close under the ruins, 
and its course then lies through meadows 



covered with the most dazzling flowers. Many 
groups of old olive-trees and carobs, here and 
there a single palm, and sometimes isolated 
thickets, which are called Casen, vary and 
animate the scene. 

Bona, the Cassba, — further on, the Fort Ginois 
on the Razal Hamrhah, (the Hippi 
promontorium of the ancients,) a rock standing 
out in the sea called The Lion, on account of its 
striking resemblance to a sphinx at rest, the 
roadstead with some dozens of ships and 

almost as manj wrecks, log A A hcwnes scattered 
about all oTer ilm J A ights, three or £cHtr 
ranges < A moantaim rmng one above another, 
the tents of the 3edouins on the {dain, and the 
white tombs of the Marabuts, form, when 
illumined by the sfdeodid African sun, the 
principal features of this rich landscape. 

After we had spent a considerable time here, 
we rode on about hdif a league, across a marsh, 
and climbed, under the shade of loftj trees, a 
steep mountain, from whose summit we 



discovered the lake Elfzara, and that part of the 
plain hitherto concealed from us. From this 
point, where the entire panorama of Bona is 
visiUe, it is evident that the whole country 
might be drained with little difficulty, in com** 
padsaa with the inexhaustible riches of which it 
might open the source. An iteration in the bed 
of the river Bujgima, a$, the point where it 
pours itsdf into the Seybuse A and a dam 
erected along the sea- A ioa A e from Bona to the 
A * MammeloH d A Hippone AA with the 
necessary drains, would perfectly suffice for the 
object, and would require hardly more than a 
capital of some millions of francs. 

The mountain on which we were standing is 
called, in the picturesque language of the Arabs, 
Bu Hamrhah, that is, Father of Ked A 

because the stones of the mountain, which 
contain a great deal of iron, assume this colour. 
On descending, we passed some places covered 
with such a mass of yellow, red, violet, blue, 
orange, and rose-coloured flowers, of every 



shade, that the effect exceeded what I had ever 
seen in the finest English flower-garden. 

We now turned to the meadows, and continuing 
our tour along the A Ruisseau d'Or,"" and the 
western range of mountains, reached, first, a 
pretty little outwork of General d'Uzer, con* 
structed in the European manner; then a great 
log guard- house, situated on the AA Laurel 
Brook ; A and, lastly, terminated our long ride 
by ascending the Cassba (citadel), where d A Ar- 
mandy and the Turk Jussuf described to me, on 
the theatre of the exploit, the interesting scene 
of the taking of this fort. 

I am now going to describe to you the warlike 
exploits in which I was myself engaged; in 
which, however, there was not much blood 
spilt. Iiate one evening, the general sent to let 
me know that in another hour he should be 
obliged to march against some rebel tribes;' but 
that, if I wished to accompany him, I should be 
in time at five o'clock on the following morning, 
when twenty Spahi3, and two horses for myself 



and my secretary, would be 

in readiness. As I am not over- fond of early 
rising, I thought it better not to go to bed at all, 
and was therefore ready to a moment at five 
o'clock; but found only the horses, and no escort 

We set out nevertheless, our party 
strengthened by the accession of M. de St. 
Leon; and after about an hour arrived at the 
bridge < A Constantine, which is ascribed by 
some to the Romans, by others to the 
Carthaginians, though it cannot in my opinion 
boast so high an antiquity. 

Here we overtook the infantry and d'Ar- 
mandy's artillery, which had a very difficult 
march through deep mire and clay. I could not 
help being struck by the careless and disorderly 
manner in which the troops were marching ; 
some without bayonets, and full one-third 
scattered about the plain like traineurs: it 
would hardly have been allowed with us on a 
foraging expedition. Had four hundred 
horsemen darted out of the mountains near 



which the road ran, and attacked this battalion 
in flank, I am convinced they would have been 
entirely put to rout; European cavalry would 
have found no difficulty even in getting 
possession of the cannon. 

Of the escort promised to us, nothing was 
b 5 

jet to be seen. The troops made a halt, and 
Messrs. de St Leon and d'Armandy were now 
cdbliged to remain with their refpectire corps of 
artillery; and unfortunately no horseman was 
to be found who knew the way to the dktaot hill 
of Ben Jakub, where the general was supposed 
to be. 

The officers unanimously assured me, that at a 
time when the troops of the Bey of Con- 
stantine were bdieved to be in the 
neighbourhood, and the general intended an 
attack, it was very unadvisable to venture 
alone so far into the plain* Besides, it was quite 
uncertain if fhe general were still on Ben Jakub, 



— A indeed it was far more probdble that he had 
p A ietrated farther into the mountains; so that if 
we arrived safely at the hill, we should in all 
likelihood be obliged to return, with the danger 
con-Ettderably increased. 

To remain behind was a very disagreeable 
alternative, since the general had himself tn A 
vited me to accompany him. 

While debating the question, I and J. had 
ridden slowly forward as far as the advanced 
posts, where a group of soldiers were lying on 
the grass. Here we met M. Klimerath, who had 
been reconnoitring a little in front, and who 
informed us that he could distinguish a 

OF THE GENERAL. U 

brisk firing at the distance of about a league. I 
prcq>osed to him to follow cautiously in die 
direction of the sound; but as he rode a bad 
hack mare, which besides was in foal, he did not 
feel any call to run the risk of coming to blows 
with the Arabs, and did quite right in remain A 



ing with the troops. " Wdl, dear J.,** said I to 
my companion, " there is nothing left for us but 
to go and find out the general, since he has 
brought us into this scrape." " With a right good 
will," answered he gaily; "forwards is always 
the word with us in Prussia. But this is a bad 
day for such an expedition— A it is the first of 
April. A " So much the better, A exclaimed I, 
laughing, " I am a knight of the Grand Order of 
Folly, and have sworn to be faithful to her till I 
am sixty." 

We then gave our horses the spur, and 
galloped, cheerfully on over the soft dry 
greens- sward. From time to time we heard 
shots to the right of the broad foot-path which 
we fol- A lowed; but after a while they came 
from the left, 80 that we began to conjecture 
that they did not proceed from a skirmish, 
which could not spread itself over the whole 
plain, but from a party of Spahis amusing 
themselves in their custcmiary manner. The 
uncertainty, however, was by no means 
agreeable, since, although we 



were well-armed,— I had an excellent sabre 
given me in Algiers by General Bro, a good 
pistol at my saddle-bow, and two in my pocket; 
J. a double-barrelled gun and a sabre, of which 
he well understood the use,— a troop of 
Bedouins would have been too much for us. 
Fortune, however, fiivoured us on this occasion, 
for, be-fore we had gone a quarter of a league, 
we met two Chasseurs d A Afrique issuing from a 
pass in the mountains. They had got 
accidentally separated from their squadron in 
the night, and were very willing to accompany 
us to the general, as they also did not much 
relish being alone. 

We rode quickly on for some time, when we 
perceived at a distance six or seven Spahis, who 
were driving cattle before them. Their red 
head-dresses showed they belonged to our 
people; and the cows, that they were coming 
home with booty. There was now nothing more 
to fear, for although no one knew where the 
general was, or would undertake to guide us to 
him, we continually met with parties of Turkish 



troops driving cattle, besides many Arabs of the 
friendly tribes, who were carrying their stolen 
treasures to a place of safety, and, delighted 
with tbeir-good fortune A called out to us, ** 
Bono, Bono, Franciss !** 

They were carrying away the most 
heterogeneous collection of articles ; and you 
will . hardly believe me when I tell you, that I 
saw two fellows, one of whom had got piled up, 
higher than himself upon his wretched mare, 
skins with butter, carpets, a tent, and, 
strangest of all, a live ass packed up with the 
rest,— A its head and fore-legs hanging down on 
one side, and the hind legs on the other. A 
second carried a calf in a similar manner ; and 
we counted, before we reached our goal, about 
3 A ooo head of cattle, generally very fine, which 
had been taken from the hostile tribes. Their 
property is, however, usually restored to them 
on their unconditional submission. 

This business had so completely absorbed the 
Spahis, that we afterwards found their 



standard left without any military* escort to 
take care of itself, and, since the standard- 
bearer had also joined a great herd of cattle, we 
took it at first for the much wished for French 
corps. Still we could gain no information of the 
general; one pointed this way, and another that. 

At length, by means of a bribe, I persuaded 
some Spahis, whom I found bivouacked in a 
picturesque manner amid the ruins of a Roman 
temple, their horses feeding among the 
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high grass, to act as our guides; and these 
people, like the Cossacks, are pretty sure to 
find in the end whatever they look for. We 
immediately left the foot-path for mardies half 
a league in extent, which, dangerous as they 
appear, have, near the lake Elfzara, generally a 
firm bottom. 

We galloped along the shores of the lake A which 
is surrounded on three sides by pictu* resque 
mountains, and, for more than a quarter of a 



mile at least, through an ocean of flowers of 
every hue, which were actually up to the bellies 
of our horses. 

At length, after riding about, backwards and 
forwards, for as much as ten leagues, we 
discovered at the foot oi a chain of mountains 
the three squadrons of the third regiment of 
Chasseurs d'Afrique, which accompanied the 
general, almost at an undistinguishable 
distance; and, as far as we could make out, on 
the retreat. We had to wade through another, 
apparently endless marsh, before we reached 
them. 

The general was much surprised when he 
learnt what a slippery trick our promised escort 
had played us, and, with the courtesy which 
distinguishes almost all French officers, 
apologised in the politest manner for the 
accident : he then turned to the officer who bad 

reedved the cnrder, and inquired in a very 
serious tone how it haf A pened. This 
gentleman A who appeared to have neglected 



the command, simply replied that be. had 
misunderstood the general; and so the matter 
ended. A thing of this kind would not have be A i 
passed over so easily with us; and although, as 
the only suffering party, it was of course more 
agreeaUe to me that the offence was not even 
visited with a . serious reproof, it is impossible 
to deny that the discipline c A the French army 
is much inferior to what it was in Napoleon's 
time. 

The cavalry had in the night attacked and 
burnt an Ar A Duar,* and killed the enemy, 
about thirty men, who were surprised in their 
sle A . The loss on our side consisted only of two 
horses wounded, and a young Arab, of the 
friendly tribes, Aot in the hand ; he bore am- 
put A <m with great indii A A erence. 

We halted to breakfast by the side of the foard 
Ne3ez- A r-nc»»8ul, called " the Prophet A s 
ford," where I learnt a new resource for a cam* 

* A Duar consists usually of from twenty to 
thirty black, camdVhair tents placed in a circle. 



The space in the midst is cleared of grass and 
weeds, and senres the horses and caUle as a 
place of safety to pass the night in< A family 
inhabits each tent, and a favourite horse is 
sometimes allowed to take his place in it A along 
with the smaller domestic animals. 
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paigner; namely, the art of transporting very 
good * A omelettes aux fines herbaP in the 
hollow of a loaf with the crumb cut out. During 
our slow march homewards, I looked rather 
more closely at the three squadrons, and was 
much pleased with them. The men had a free, 
active, and martial bearing; their 
accoutrements, and those of their horses, were 
in better order than usual with the French 
cavalry; the horses were, without an exception, 
although small, strong, fiery, well-broken, and 
possess the extraordinary powers of endurance 
peculiar . to horses of this country. 

From all that I have seen and heard, during my 
residence here, c A this regiment and its 



distinguished body of officers, I consider it 
capable of anything which could be executed by 
any body of similar strength that ever existed; 
and if the brave general had but one thousand 
such chasseurs, with leave to use them, we 
should soon see in the newspapers more 
interesting intelligence from the north of Africa. 

I must tell you, en passant A that the colonel of 
these chasseurs, Baron Regau, a very 
accomplished officer, resembles Count 
Pappenheim so strikingly that they might pass 
for twins. Although seriously injured by a fall 
from a horse, and only half recovered, the 
colonel was 

at his post, and led the attack of the preceding 
night, as the general said, like a young man. 

Notwithstanding the magnificence of this im- 
measurable mass of flowers, which often 
covered entire hills with their golden splendour, 
and appeared to veil with silvery white even 
the marshes, it was wearisome to ride for six 
hours through the never-ending grass. 



Of the few antique rem A uns yet visible, the bed 
of a Roman drain,— which the general means to 
repair as soon as he can spare hands enough, — 
is worth noticing. Thus closed ray peaceful 
campaign in Bona. 

How often I have wished that you, who are as 
good a listener as talker, had been with us at 
our evening fire-side, to hear M- d'Arman-dy 
tell of his travels in the East, (which I hope he 
will some day give to the public,) and M. de St. 
Leon, of the congress at Vienna, whither he was 
sent as ambassador from Murat. It was 
intended that he should marry the Duchess 

of S ; and the project only miscarried from 

mistaken delicacy on his part. 

I am very sorry for this on my own account, for 
he would then have become my neighbour 

in M , where pleasant neighbours do not 

abound. He speaks very good German; and I 



was much amused to witness his surprise at our 

being so much Frenchified in many ports of 
Germany. 

* A In the very beginnii A of my residence at 
VieHnay" said be, ' A I one day ordered my 
ser<-vant to bring me my umbrella; using the 
Oer* man name for it. As he did not seem to 
understand, I thought I had expressed myself 
ill A and showed him what I wanted. A 0h!' ex»- 
claimed he, A now I understand what your 
honour means; that is called in German a para- 
pluie." Another time," continued he, A in a oof A 
fee-house, I asked in a similar manner, in Gei A 
man, for some coffee with cream; when 
perceiving an officer, who sat near me A smile, I 
inquired if I had not made use of a correct 
expression. A Oh! quite so/ said he; A only not 
quite German. You may observe that we should 
have said melange. A A ' 

He has a very tender recollection of the 
Viennese women, and estimated them more 
highly than the Arabs here do the French 



beauties. These children of nature have a 
standard of their own. Lately, when one of their 
Sheiks 

saw the beautiful Madame de D , he fell 

quite into raptures about her charms; and 
when one of the officers present asked him 
what he would be willing to give for the lady, he 
exclaimed enthusia A cally, ** By the Prophet! 

I would gire three oxen and a cjdf, A -*«e 
compli-ment at which the lair one took serious 
ofiPenee. 

M. d'Armandy drew us a charming fifeture of 
Persia, which he prefers to all oth A coun* tries. 
He cannot sufBcientl j praise the urbanity of the 
people, the beauty ( A the scenery, and the 
agreeabkness of their node of l A ; and, although 
an admirer of freedom in Eurc A , he confesses 
that a stranger can live more inde* pendently 
under the Perrian despotism ijian in our most 
liberal states. He served a considerable time 
very agreeably with Prince Mdiemed Ali Mirza, 



in Kermanschah, where he was raised to the 
dignity of Chan, and decorated with the Grand 
Order of the Sun. I could not help laughing 
when he rdated to me the stcnry of his intimacy 
with a Russian miyor, who filled the agreeaUe 
post of first eunuch to the princess. 

He had been subjected to this treatment in 
consequence of having, with twdve of his 
countrymen, attempted to escape. As the affair 
had been done very thoroughly, and with a 
very small amount of surgical skill, no one but 
himself had survived it: but this did not appear 
to have diminished eithar his good appetite or 
his good*humour: he had even become a sort of 
favourite with the prince at 

whose command the outrage was committed* 
One must have brought a tolerably slavish 
spirit into the world to be able to survive such a 
destiny* The wine, the roses, and the womeq of 
Schiras, he declared to be equally delight* ful; 
even the Persian cookery by no means to be 
despised; but the hunting, and the Turco? man 



horses, are beyond all praise. In short, M. 
d' A Armandy has quite brought to maturity a 
little plan of my own for a tour from Egypt to 
Syria, and thence over Bombay and Persia to 
Bagdad* Seriously, as an English steam-boat 
now goes regularly to Bombay from Kas-seir, 
the execution of this project would be no such 
difficult matter. I am only afraid I should be 
tempted to go in a palanquin to Calcutta, if it 
were but for the pleasure of going tiger- hunting 
on the back of an elephant, or encountering the 
dragon, which some of the English newspapers 
declare to be no fable, but a living animal 
inhabiting the Himmalaya mountains. 

M. d A Armandy A s first tiger-chase took place 
on this route in the following singular manner: 
—He was travelling with a friend, who, like ■ 
himself, had never seen a Bengal tiger* They 
were one day both seeking eagerly for 
something that might furnish the larder, which 
was 

often rather empty, and thinking little of such a 



monster, when, just as it was growing dark, 
they saw some animal moving heavily through 
the rushes, which they took for a calf; for the 
tiger shows his wonderful strength and agility 
only when he draws himself together to make a 
leap, often thirty or forty feet; but his usual 
pace is slow and awkward. Thinking it was a 
calf, M. d A Armandy fired his gun, and wounded 
one of its fore A feet. The maimed tiger made a 
furious spring, and fell, its leap shortened by 
the injury, only a few paces from our alarmed 
sportsmen. Fortunately d'Arman-dy A s friend 
had the presence of mind to have recourse to 
his double-barrelled gun, and sent a couple of 
bullets through the creature's head, which 
killed him on the spot. With some difficulty they 
transported the remains of the beast to the 
place where they were to pass the night; and 
for a long time d A Armandy carried the skin of 
his formidable antagonist about with him for a 
carpet. 

Since we are on the subject of the chase, and I 
cannot speak of such distinguished game, I will 



at least describe for your amusement a boar- 
hunt, which you will perhaps find not totally 
devoid of interest. 

The complaisant general had ordered me 

twenty Spabis, which this time reallj appeared, 
and lent me three fine dogs, with which we set 
out at eleven oVlock in the morning. My com* 
panions on this occasion, besides my secretary, 
who was a capital sportsman, were the 
Commandant d A Acher and the Lieutenant 
Pliara* mond of the Chasseurs d'Afiique, with 
three or four officers of the garrison. After 
passing Hip- pone, we continued our way along 
the broad river Seybuse A — whose banks are 
here very precipitous, and overhung with the 
most luxuriant vegetation,— for a good league 
before we met with the boar: we roused him 
out of an entan A ed thicket behind the great 
Oasis; and we followed him at full speed, 
holding our guns and pistols cocked in our 
hands. 

Without Arabian horses, whose strength A 



activity, and sure-fbotedness generally so much 
exceed ours, such a chase would be impos* 
sible. 

I must, in a few words, describe to you the 
ground we had before us. Imagine a semi- 
drcular plain of twelve leagues in length, and 
about four in average breadth, cmnpletely 
enclosed by high mountains and the sea. It 
consists of meadow- ground and marsh, which 
however, as I have already mentioned, has so 
firm a bottom that horses can never sink in it 
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further than the knee. These marshes are full 
of water-plants and rushes, which often rise 
higher than a horseman's head, whilst the 
ground is at the same time covered with 
flowers. The meadows are similarly overgrown, 
partljr with fine flowery grass, and partly with 
thistles A which have shot up so as to form 
absolute thickets of the same height as the 
rushes; so tiiat one outnot, five paces 
beforehand,, know anything of the nature of the 



ground over which one is riding. When you also 
take into consideration that it is covered with 
holes and hillocks— the works of all sorts of 
animals, }rou will imagine a horse ought to be 
sure-footed to gallop over such a wilderness. 
The great difficulty, however, lies in a custom of 
the Arab tribes A who dig deep pits of six or 
eight feet square, dtber to serve as magazines 
for tbeir corn A or as i A ares for wild animals, 
which they never take the trouble to fill up 
again. The rapid growth of vegetation quickly 
covers them to the eye; and it is imposMble to 
perceive a pit of this sort till ojiie lies at the 
bottom of it. When this happens, it is often a 
hard matter to get out again, imd still more so 
to get a horse out. It was by this accident that 
the colonel of the chasseurs put his knee out, 
and, after excessive suffering, is probaUy 
lamed for life. 

UNRULY HORSE. 

This very day one of our Arabs fell into one of 
them, and turned over and over like a rope- 



dancer, without hurting himself. 

The horse which had fallen to my lot had won 
the prize in the last races, and I could make no 
complaint of his swiftness, but much of his 
docility; for, from the time the boar came in 
sight, it followed upon his traces and soon came 
up with him, when it became quite 
unmanageable, chiefly from the badness A of the 
bridle. In the mean time one of the dogs had 
come up, and seized the boar with such bra-* 
very that it could not get loose again; J. who 
was close behind me, and had little practice in 
horsemanship, but for that reason so much the 
more courage, now fell, while my horse rushed 
on still further. He employed, however, the 
mischance so well, that he had scarcely got up, 
and seized his gun again, when I heard his two 
shots behind me. At length becoming master of 
my steed, I turned him round, when I saw the 
boar already overpowered, but not before he 
had wounded the poor dog severely in the leg. 
In the mean time another chase had begun, 
which was ended almost as quickly at a great 



distance from us. 

I now put an Arab bridle on Biscuit, (that was 
the name of my Bucephalus,) with which 

the most vicious horse can be governed; and 
found myself more secure. Notwithstanding 
this precaution, I was not fortunate in my 
second attempt, for my pistol missed fire when 
among the foremost of the hunt. I sprang from 
my horse, drew my sword with praiseworthy 
celerity, and made a thrust at the boar, (which 
was only held by a single dog,) taking care 
however to keep out of reach of his fangs. Being 
rather* inexperienced however in this sort of 
sport, I could not probably hit him in the right 
place; for, although I wounded him six or seven 
times, my crooked weapon only pierced about 
half an inch into the iron hide of the enraged 
animal; so that I made, as J. maintains, a very 
absurd figure. 

The beast would at last, in all likelihood, have 
been too much for me, if some of the party had 
not hastened to the scene of my fruitless 



endeavours, when J. had again the honour of 
killing the animal by a shot 

We rode about for a long time after this, right 
and left, without finding anything; and I had got 
to a considerable distance from the rest of the 
party, when I heard a loud cry behind me, and 
turning, saw a colossal animal going at full 
speed over the plain, with the whole hunt in 
pursuit of him. When the boar 
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plunged into the thicket, however, they took a 
wrong course, as it is very easy to do in this 
forest of thistles and nettks. 

In a short time the game broke out again, right 
before me, on a wide, open meadow, with not a 
dog in sight. For full half a minute I rode side by 
side with him, as if we had been running a race; 
when, notwithstanding the speed at which we 
were going, I found leisure to draw out the 



pistol, which had been oft A my fortunate friend, 
and fired just as the chief of the Spahis made 
himself heard. The creature made two leaps, 
and then tumbled over quite motionless upon 
the grass. We afterwards found that J had hit 
him right through the heart. 

In order that this exploit of mine, of which I am 
not a little proud, might not be liable to the 
suspicion which generally attends the relation 
of hunting exploits when one comes home, it 
happened fortunately for me, that, besides the 
Spahis, the two above-named officers of 
chasseurs came up at the same time, so that 
they were able to serve in Bona as witnesses to 
my well- won right to this stately boar. He 
remained my only trophy; for, of the other 
(jhree whose lives we had taken, two fdl to the 

lot of the indefatigable J., and the third had 
been killed by one of the officers. 

It appeared to me quite a sin to leave these fine 
fat animals lying on the field of battle; for the 
Arabs, on account of their religion, do not eat 



the meat, and the Europeans here have eaten 
so much that they are as tired of it as the maid- 
servants in Dessau of Elbe salmon. As the 
general passed this way on the following day, 
however, in order to receive the formal 
submission of one of the Sheiks, it appeared 
that there were other lovers of brawn ; for the 
traces of a pair of enormous lions, who were 
known to have been in the neighbourhood of 
Bona for a mtoth without any one being able to 
get hold of them, were quite visible in the soft 
ground, and the bodies of the boars had entirely 
disappeared. On our return we passed two 
great duars of the Karesas, who, having been 
recently gained over by the wise and paternal 
conduct of Viscount d A Uzer, had settled here 
with the utmost confidence. 

Their dogs are not yet so friendly disposed, for 
several dozens of them followed us, barking and 
yelling in the most furious manner. I and J. had 
ridden on fast, and as we passed the last duar, 
in the company of an officer of 
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engineers, he pointed out to me a very 
handsome, and more than usually clean girl, 
standing at the door of one of the tents. * I 
learnt to my astonishment that, though a 
relative of a Sheik, she was also the favourite of 
a French officer, \irho had found means to gain 
over her father, so that he was allowed to pass 
whdie nights with her in the obscurity of the 
black tent, or the neighbouring forest. He spoke 
at first some Arabic, which gave occasion to 
their nearer acquaintance; for when the girl 
heard him address her in her own language, she 
exclaimed with naive astonishment to her 
father, * See ! it can speak as well as we I*"!* 

Not far from this village, in the place called the 
Field of Benatissa, because the Constantine 
general pitched his camp here for a long time 
before he conquered Bona, lies the pleasant 
villa of the celebrated Turk Jussuf, with a 
magnifi- 

• The Mahommedan law, indeed, forbids 



women to appear unveiled, and in the towns 
this prohibition is rigidly observed; but in the 
country we often saw unveiled women come 
out without any hesitation. They often wear 
silver ear-rings, and anklets over their naked 
ankles. 

t This affair ended afterwards very tragically. 
It was betrayed to the tribe; the purchased 
father severely punished, and the poor girl 
poisoned; whilst her lover was put under arrest 
by the general, to whom the intrigue had 
become known. 

cent female palm-tree, the finest which I had 
seen in Africa, but which bears only empty and 
imperfect fruits, because there is no male tree 
in the neighbourhood to fertilize them; —a true 
representative of the entire country, which only 
requires proper fructification* 

I believe now, my dear Baron, you have a 
tolerably clear picture of the life which I lead 
here, before you. It may serve for an answer to 
the passage in your letter, where you are so 



good as to say you wonder that my government 
does not seek to make use of me. Whoever 
finds so much pleasure in freedom as myself, 
and likes to make his life a sort of amusing walk 
through the world, thanks Heaven when he is 
not wanted at home, and there are plenty of 
cleverer and wiser men than himself to be 
found to fill his place. Far more agreeable would 
it be to me, my venerable friend, to endeavour 
to follow you in the path you have chosen; but it 
is not permitted to all to reach so high a mark. 
From this clear and lofty region look down 
indulgently upon me, and preserve a kind 
remembrance of your faithful friend. 

H.S. 

LETTER XXIII. 

A mountain Party on a large scale.— Flowers.— 
Sporting Adventures.— Bona.— Constantine.— 
The Romans. — New system of Zoogony.— 
Parallel between Men and Horses. — • 
Gastronomy.— Fatalism.— Napoleon.— Oreat 
Feast of Bairam.— Advice to a Nephew. 



TO THE COUNT LOUIS VON P- 



-j BERUN. 



Bona, April loth, 1835. It is a grievous pity that 
the steam-boats and rail- roads have not yet 
been brought to the perfection of speed 
promised at first by Perkins, namely, a 
hundred English miles in an hour. If they were, 
you might come and pass the Easter holidays 
with me here, where you would be quite in your 
element; for we are always on horseback, so 
that you need not give yourself the trouble to 
ride one of your uncle's horses lame. 

I will at least in fancy take you with me, and let 
you see how we can play the young men 
without the help of such a mad- cap as you. I 
know, indeed, that you read enough of 

my letters to your aunt, and A * tutti quanta of 
the family, but you shall now have the honour 
of one to yourself. ** Tel est notre plaUir A 

Come, therefore, and pay me an imaginary visit 
in my dwelling, certainly one of the best and 
most convenient that could fall to the lot of a 



stranger in Bona, and which, nevertheless, in 
Europe my valet would consider far too paltry 
for himself. You will find nothing but a long 
whitewashed chamber without a window, 
whose only opening consists of a door, which, on 
account of the light, is necessarily left open all 
day. The ceiling is of naked cane, held together 
by rough sticks. On each side is a partition of 
unpainted European deal boards, behind which 
stand two beds, one for me, and the other for 
my secretary. As the rain often penetrates the 
terrace above, the wall is in migiy places 
constantly wet; the floor, of hard- trodden 
mortar, is covered with three stately carpets, 
which, as well as a bed and a portable kitchen, I 
always caS*ry about with me. 

A number of chests and trunks fill up a niche 
opposite the door, and leave room for two 
rough deal tables, one of which serves for the 
toilette, and the other for writing and breakfast 
: on the opposite side of the niche you can sit 
down quite comfortably on a wooden bench 



covered by a mattrese, and representing a sofa 
: clothes, boots, cloaks, &c. decorate the walls 
around. How luxurious is this apartment 
compared with that of my friend Klimerath, 
who is lodged in the house of his banker'*s 
corre* spondent, along with twenty caskjs of 
brandy, in a little warehouse; and has no 
furniture but a camp-bed, two stools, and a 
little rickety table, to boast of. 

. You, luxurious people, may perhaps think 
little of our accommodation; but we find 
ourselves very comfortable, and we have much 
to make us amends for whatever we are obliged 
to dispense with. The moment I step out on the 
terrace in front of my apartment, I find myself 
in a mild, delicious atmosphere, and look over 
the flat- roofed houses, upon a most beautiful 
landscape. If I go down, I am received by the 
friendly shake-hands of my kind host; and 
whenever I leave the house, some agreeable 
surprise awaits me. As a specimen, take the 
description of the third day of this month. 



It was a Friday again, and exactly four weeks 
from the time of my journey to the Hammal, 
when I undertook a similar expedition,— the 
ascent of the hill of the Seven Fountains, of 
Dschebel-Derugh, and of the peak of Mertschia, 
the highest point of these mountains. 

The weather, hitherto exceedingly warm, was 
on this day, although the sky was without a 
single cloud, rather cool and airy. At six o'clock 
in the morning I left the town with my 
secretary, in the company of M. Klimerath, 
Captain d' A Oudajaof the Chasseurs, two 
troopers of this regiment, and an escort of forty 
Spahis, as gay as a tulip-bed, in jackets of 
yellow, sky-blue, sea-green, and deep scarlet. 

We were all capitally mounted, particularly the 
chief of the Turks, and, thanks to the goodness 
of Colonel von Rigou, myself: this was, however, 
very necessary for such roads as we had before 
us; and I only wish that some of my European 
friends could for once make such a tour with 
me, in order to show them what the horses in 



this country are capable of; they can get over 
more difficult places than I ever passed with 
the mules in Italy or Switzerland. 

We directed our course through the gate of 
Domremont to the log- house de la lauriCi 
whence we began to ascend, and soon arrived 
at a charming but difficult wood, full of old 
olive-trees, whose green hue is here far richer 
and darker than in Europe, magnificently 
blooming wild peach, apricot, and carob trees, 
an abundance of gold- covered cytisus, 
Crataegus, and other kinds of thorn, myrtles, 
and innumerable 
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flowers, varied by occarional patches of short 
thick turf. By degrees the plain opened more 
and more, with its three and four-fold girdle of 
mountains, and showed at almost every step 
the most lovely miniature picture, set with its 
frame of trees in the great landscape. At one 
time, when we reached a green mountain 
plateaus, we saw Bona lying beneath us like a 



cork model, and the mountain Sedi Aissa, which 
from the town appears so large, scarcely rising 
like a little hill over the surface of the sea. 

The plain now stretched itself out in colossal 
proportions, whilst on our right new bays and 
capes became visible. After a long march 
through broom and brushwood, we reached a 
forest of cork-trees, the ground of which has a 
very peculiar appearance, since it is covered 
with ericas and light-blue flowers which grow in 
marvellous abundance. 

Instead of a road, we followed deep and rocky 
water- ruts, running 'for some time in a 
horizontal direction, then down into a deep 
basin, then up again; when suddenly we tound 
ourselves looking over a broad valley, whose 
gentle declivity was covered by an oak forest 
just bursting into leaf, to our great surprise and 
pleasure, as it was long since we had seen any 
trees of the kind. Many of them had 

a smooth majestic stem of thirty feet without a 
branch; others spread out their giant arms 



from the bottom; several had been split and 
burnt black by the lightning; others were over* 
grown with ivy and rank vegetation; and 
although the sort of oak of which this forest 
consisted, in the form of the leaves and the size 
of the acorns— as large as plums— differs from 
ours, I could have fancied myself in some part 
of my dear native country, if the underwood, 
overgrown with laburnum and other flowering 
shrubs and foreign flowers, had not betrayed a 
warmer climate. It was nevertheless permitted 
to our modest violet to obtain a settlement 
even here; and I plucked a bouquet of it for a 
lady who shows us both much favour. In this 
lovely woody region, where, further on, 
chestnuts, and taller cork-trees than we had 
hitherto seen, mingled with the oaks, we 
marched in a delightful shade for some time. — 
The natives have A by-the-bye, the habit of 
stripping these cork-trees in such a slovenly 
and disorderly manner, that many are 
necessarily killed. 

We now came in sight of a green hill, from 



whose summit, in the midst of grotesque 
masses of rock, issue seven springs of excellent 
cold water. When by means of a long zig-zag 
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path, upon which the line of gaily- dressed 
Turks had a splendid effect, we had reached the 
summit, we found the most considerable of the 
springs neatly enclosed with stones, and 
provided with a large saucer of cork for the 
convenience of drinkers. The fresh and invit* 
ing appearance of the spacious basin was 
increased by an abundant growth of broad- 
leaved spring cresses; and eagerly did men and 
horses refresh themselves from it, for good 
water here is anything but common. 

Half a league further on, lies an isolated piece of 
rock, which, before it was closely examined, 
was taken for the ruin of a Roman building, and 
to which, from a distance, it has a great 
resemblance. The block may be about fifty feet 
high, and, on account of its smooth, sloping 
surface, cannot possibly be climbed, unless one 



could glide along like a snake upon the belly. 
Before we came up, there stood on the top of it 
some of the giant white-headed vultures, which 
exceed the eagle in size; and, as we took them 
for men, we were not a little surprised when we 
saw them suddenly rise into the air. Some of 
this sort are quite white, and one of these was 
at the moment hovering over the oak forest 

We sat down to breakfast near the rock, at 

whose foot we found ourselves protected from 
the disagreeably cold wind. It was a pretty 
sight when the bridles were taken off the 
horses, in order to allow them more freedom to 
graze : not one of them seemed to think of 
running away, or of escaping if one tried to 
catch it, but all followed, like dogs, the voice of 
their riders; they seemed only to have a good 
many squabbles among themselves, which, 
however, were soon put an end to by a loud call 
or a threatening gesture : they are also seldom 
shod behind, so they cannot do each other 
much harm with kicking; and as for the biting, 



which looks so pretty when they rear up 
against each other, it is seldom much in earnest. 

Two officers, determined sportsmen, who are 
always rambling so restlessly about this part of 
the country that they have obtained from their 
comrades the nickname of the A A Bona rats, A 
here joined us, and enlivened our meal by their 
conversation. One of them had recently met 
with the pair of lions who have been disturbing 
the country. The lioness fled directly, with tail 
erect, in long arching leaps through the 
brushwood: the lion, however, remained 
standing still, growling, and showing his teeth; 
whereupon the hunter, who had nothing but 
small- shot in bis piece, made off as fast as the 

lioness had done, as he laughingly assured us. 
To-day we could have given the monster a 
better reception, but were not fortunate 
enough to find the least trace of him. Nothing 
was to be had but the usual pirdrix rouges A 
hares, and jackals. 

We had now before us only a moderate distance 



to the mountain peak, the second in height in 
the chain, but which from its favourable 
position presents the finest prospects* It is a 
round, rough, indented granite rock, 
overlooking the two great plains which stretch 
in a semicircle from sea to sea, with mountain 
above mountain in the background, and the 
lake Elfzara in the midst, having a 
circumference of ten leagues; I could see quite 
plainly from this height the sea of flowers in 
which I had galloped about a few days before. 

What a pity that death should lurk beneath the 
rich flowery veil which distinguishes Bona 
perhaps from all Africa; for it is precisely the 
dampness and extreme fertility of soil which 
pro* duce the one, that too often produce the 
other. In the warm summer months the half of 
the garrison is often lying in hospital; many of 
whom never leave it, and others carry away the 
efiects of disease or the germ of future death. It 
is very singular that, before the time of the 
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French, Bona bad by no means the reputation 
of an unhealthy climate; and the natives are 
firmly convinced that it is nothing but the 
opening of some old filled- up canals and 
decayed cisterns, to take away the rubbish, 
which has given rise to the miasma that now 
renders Bona so dangerous a residence. 

In the direction of Constantine, which is only 
thirty leagues hence, but which, on account of 
the faithless and blood-thirsty character of the 
present Bey, a traveller cannot visit, we 
observed a strangely -shaped mountain, with 
four humps like those of a camel; and, further 
on to the right, two peaks which appear like 
regular pyramids. Towards Algiers lies the Cap 
de fer A with its finely-formed rock, Collo, the 
Cape Bugaroni, and the Bay of Stora. In the 
vicinity of the first cape it is thought that the 
Romans possessed iron- works, and it is 
probable that at that time the greater part of 
these mountains was covered with oak forests 
such as we saw to-day. 



As they have been burnt for fuel, and no fresh 
plantations made, they have gradually 
disappeared, in the same manner in which 
Ireland has been deprived of its forests in 
former times by the cruel neglect of the 
English. 

J., one of the officers, and I, climbed after- 
wards the highest peak, which is covered with 
masses of stone thrown about in an 
extraordinary manner; where we discovered a 
Marabut grave not yet known to the French. 

We thought it at first a Roman one, since some 
decayed lamps, lachrymatories, Sic. in the 
inside, have a perfectly antique form; which, it 
appears, the mechanics of the country have 
preserved unaltered for a space of two 
thousand years; for the contents of some of the 
larger of these, the disgusting putrefied 
remains, soon convinced us that we were 
handling modern productions. The disturbance 
of these sacred ashes might have brought us 
into trouble, had we made our visit without so 



good an escort. 

When we were all again assembled, (for the two 
sportsmen had in the mean time been labouring 
in their vocation,) by the side of the seven 
springs, the horses were watered; and the 
Turks, whose abstemiousness is almost 
incredible, took their only meal for the day- A a 
sort of wild artichokes and sweet roots just 
pulled. I then expressed a wish, if possible, to 
go back through the high forest, in order to 
examine it more accurately. 

The Spahis, with whom, for want of an 
interpreter, we could only communicate very 
imperfectly A immediately declared this to be 
im- 
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possible: one of the sportsmen, however. 
Lieutenant Ouilmat, of the Engineers, 
maintained that he knew the country 
extremely well; that the Arabs always made all 
sorts of difficulties if one wanted to go an inch 



out of the beaten path, and were probably in 
fear of the Kabyls in the neighbourhood. If I 
would only put myself into his hands, he would 
lead me the most beautiful, picturesque way 
that I could wish for. 

I allowed myself to be persuaded, and the 
Turks at length were obliged to follow, which 
they did slowly and reluctantly, screaming and 
gesticulating among themselves like Jews in a 
synagogue. At first we went on very well, and 
the scenery became more beautiful at every 
step; but we could find nothing deserving the 
name of a path, and the horses could sometimes 
hardly break through the entangled thorny 
underwpod. The ground assumed gradually 
more and more the character of a primeval 
forest in which the foot of man had never trod, 
for the rotting trunks of the fallen trees formed 
a loose black soil of several feet in depth, 
everywhere overgrown with plants. We now 
came to a broad steep declivity from which 
enormous trees had shot up. The Arabs 
refused, more and more vehemently, to go any 



further. 



but we would not give up our intentions; and 
accordingly began, some riding, others leading 
their horses, to slip down. The soft earth and 
the smooth rock, covered with thorns, so 
overgrown that one neve A perceives them till 
too late, had already occasioned many little 
misfortunes, when J. A s horse falling, dragged 
him after it for a considerable distance, so that 
at length he lay in a dangerous situation 
beneath the animal, without however, receiving 
any injury. After much trouble we reached the 
bottom, where a rocky stream was passed with 
still greater difficulty, and some more horses 
falling. 

Before us now lay a marshy wilderness, which 
seemed absolutely impracticable; and on the 
right a rocky declivity like that we had just 
descended, down which, however, urged by 
necessity, we also managed by some means to 
scramble. 

Riding had now become impossible; and the 



Turks, whose dress, with great riding-boots, 
spurs six inches long, and Bemoos cloaks, is 
very badly adapted for walking, lost all 
patience, and seemed in their own tongue to 
devote us to all the devils they knew of. The 
romance of the adventure supported us; but we 
all looked like boiled lobsters from the immo- 
derate fatigue, and were often compelled to 
make a long halt to recover breath. 

We wandered now for a long time up and down, 
and right and left, till we found ourselves 
hemmed into a deep gorge, and saw in front a 
rushing forest- stream, which formed indeed 
two picturesque waterfalls, and was in every 
respect calculated to charm our eyes, but which 
nowhere showed signs of a passage for our 
horses. There was nothing for it, however, but 
to attempt to find one, for our time did not 
permit us to return. Since I have seen this 
passage, and myself executed it, I really believe 
Arab horses could climb into a fortress. The 
poor creatures in fact almost all fell once, or 



oftener; but one only, that of a Turk, broke its 
neck, and remained lying on a rocky 
prominence in the river, while the Arabs 
uttered the loudest lamentations, and occupied 
half an hour in undressing it. The vultures 
probably profited by the accident. We 
Christians did not escape our share of scratches 
and bruises; but the Turks, from the nature of 
their dress, suffered most. 

They lay down exhausted, when we were all 
once more together on the soft ground, by the 
side of their horses, and could not be induced to 
move for at least an hour. 

Our diflSculties were now, however, pretty 
nearly surmounted; for in a short time we 
reached the road we had come by in the 
morning, and had the satisfaction of having 
carried our point,— that of knowing thoroughly 
the nature of an African primeval forest. Much 
time had however been lost, which vexed me so 
much the more as the general expected me to 
dinner, and I saw the impossibility of being with 



him at the appointed hour. 

Of the hostile tribes living in the neighbour- 
hood we had seen nothing, except that on our 
return we passed three of them, almost naked, 
who were burning charcoal. They were 
handsome, well-built men, but with an 
unpleasant and cruel expression in their faces; 
and I doubt not they are guilty of the murders 
attributed to them. They never attack, 
however, without a decided superiority of 
strength and the greatest probability of 
success,— seldom, in any case, well-armed men. 
As soon as we had passed them I hastened 
onward, and urged my horse along the difficult 
road through the olive forest at a trot, though it 
rather slipped than ran down the hill; and, the 
plain once reached, I made this fine and 
indefatigable animal race the last half league. I 
had actually some difficulty in checking its pace 
before the gate. 

where the road is full of holes and very bad. 
Only the noblest English horses could equal 



this. Notwithstanding all this haste, and an 
equally rapid toilette, the too complaisant 
general had, nevertheless, kept dinner waiting 
two hours for me; a piece of magnanimous 
politeness which I must acknowledge so much 
the more gratefully, that I could not have got a 
regular meal anywhere in Bona at that late 
hour; and it is doubtless allowable, after such 
fatigue as we had undergone, to set a proper 
value on such a blessing. 

The worst trick that wicked Friday played me 
on this occasion was, that it occasioned the loss 
of a fine DoUond, which I had had for twenty 
years, and which it grieves me much to miss for 
the future. 

Since you are an incipient scholar, I will not 
entertain you merely with allotria A but 
communicate to you a slight outline of a new 
and rather striking system of zoogony, which 
my friend M. de St. Leon has established, and 
which he intends shortly to make public. 

It may serve you as matter for discussion with 



the worthy director of your studies, to whom I 
beg you to take this opportunity of making my 
compliments. 

The epigraph he has chosen is as follows: 

AA Since all modifications of existing species can 
be perfectly explained by the various influences 
of soil, temperature, and time, to which all liv* 
ing things are subject, one may with good 
reason doubt whether Nature has evear 
produced difierent races. She does not proceed 
by a gradual improvement;— she does not bring 
forth anything d A raded,— A that is to say, any 
species in various shades of degeneracy. 

" This," continued he, "is the foundation of a 
number of observations, which all prove the 
unity of creation of each species, and its unity of 
place. The moral world may have other laws, 
but these we are not now considering. .We have 
only to speak of laws physical. If, then, those 
places are excepted which could not have been 
peopled by primitial man, it appears that 
through almost all Africa, and the eastern and 



northern parts of Asia, the species has become, 
in the course of time, deeply degraded; that in 
America it is far from having maintained itself 
in its original purity; and that in Europe it has 
lost almost all its instinctive qualities. I am, 
therefore, convinced that tlie cradle of the 
human race is to be found in the countries that 
lie between Persia and Egypt. One is led to this 
conjecture by the discovery of several laws of 
physical order; namely, that 

the loss, in the specific gravity of the bones and 
muscles A shows in all individuals their relative 
distances from the original type. Since, then, 
the specific gravity is with none so great as with 
the Arabs, so also no other race possesses in so 
high a degree the remaining normal attributes; 
and it appears, therefore A that the Arab is the 
original man, and, of all the Arabs, probably the 
natives of the countries between Syria and 
Egypt: whence it follows, that with the Arab of 
this region it would be possible, by means of the 
variety of soil and climate, to produce all the 
races on the globe, in the same manner as, 



setting out from the same point, and using the 
same methods, it is possible to produce every 
variety of the horse ; so that it is at the present 
day not much more difficult to make a horse of 
this or that quality, with this or that degree of 
swiftness, &c. than it would be • to make 
liqueurs of different degrees of strength." * 

I am too discreet to venture on further 
describing the signs by which M. de St. Leon 
thinks he can recognise the original prototype 
of man. What I have already said may serve to 
awaken many new reflections. Upon this 

♦ This analogy between man and my feyourites 
—the Arab horses— particularly pleases me. 

basis may, perhaps, some day be establi A ed a 
social state entirely different from our own; and 
so perfectibility be attained even by a method 
purely material,— by restoring through art the 
damages of time, and bringing back man to his 
original type. All farther investigations must, 
however, be founded on the idea,— which with 
M. de St. Leon is become a conviction, and 



which, since it is confirmed by the Bible, you 
may adopt without sin,— that the first creatures 
of every species are formed with the greatest 
sum of its instincts. The perfection of these 
instincts promotes at the same time that of all 
other agents; and we must consider all those 
races, in whom the perceptive organs have 
fallen far below the original standard of nature, 
as robbed of nature's primitive stamp of 
perfection. 

Painful as it may be to our pride, therefore, we 
must acknowledge that it is not that race which 
writes most books, or talks most politics, that is 
nearest this standard,— for I fear these are 
rather symptoms of confusion and sickness ; 
but simply those who can best see, hear, taste, 
feel, and perceive. It may not be here 
unnecessary to observe, that, since the nerves 
play a principal part in our perceptions, an 
organisation will be less primitive in proportion 
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as the neryous system is less developed. The 



poor Fleming, therefore, M. de St. Leon consi- 
ders as the farthest from paradise, since of all 
mankind he is the least nervous, and has the 
spongiest bones. 

A great privation for me here in Bona is the 
want of a Christian church: one must live like a 
heathen, for one dare not go into a mosque, 
even if one should feel oneself at all affected 
with Islamism. The French here appear to hav« 
left their religion behind them in Paris ; — but 
fortunately the Creator has built a magnificent 
temple around us. I dare not, however, give 
utterance to any of the pious things which are 
hovering on my lips, in a letter intended for 
publication; for a Berlin lady, one of my 
reviewers, and by no means one of the most 
severe, has declared that nothing disgusted her 
more than when I began with my hypocritical 
religion, or uttered panegyrics upon the king, 
since both the one and the other were mere 
affectation. Fortunately, n my good Louis, you 
who are, happily for yourself, of still purer faith, 
know me better; and it is to be hoped that God 



and the king may also form a more favourable 
opinion of me.* 

♦ In reading over this letter for the second 
time', I think it better to communicate to the 
public what my poor doubly VOL. II. D 

I have made some advances here in the art of 
gastronomy. IHrst, Madame d'Armandy has 
taught me how to make the true Indian curry, 
for which the principal skill is, to bcnl the rice in 
such a manner that it shall remain croquant: 
and she has also confirmed my receipt for 
coffee- making, which,' as you may remember, I 
sent to my friend Wulflfen from 

ganger said on tliis subject, when, by magic 
power, he was constrained to enter my soul. It 
is peremptorily necessary, said he, that ibr once 
I A >eak plainly, though briefly, upon a point 
which has led my friends to form an unjust 
opinion of me, and placed in the hands of my 
enemies a poisoned weapon. 

God and the workl are, at least for on earthly 



capacities, very different things. 

We find in the world much that is stupid, evil — 
nay, disgusting; and in religion itself, which 
appears the nearest thing to God in the world, 
there exist the most disgraceful disorders. 

If I attack these;, am I therefore an enemy of 
God? 

Mutatis mutandis, it is the same case with the 
king and the government; for what monarch of 
the present day has it in his pow A r any longer 
to govern after die manner that was fonnerly 
both possible and proper ? It has been said a 
thousand times, that things are become 
stronger than persons; that is to say, die 
majority — the public opinion rules more 
powerfully than A e htdtvidual will; and if in 
days of yore the sovereign sometimes saw 
himself entangled in the nets of his courtiers, 
one far stronger and more impenetrable is now 
often woven by the crowd of functionaries who 
surround him. Even when he sees a fault, he 
can often, with the best and steadiest will, by no 



Freyberg. I am grieved to say, however, that 
she remarked at the same time, that it is im« 
possible properly to enjoy this noble beverage 
anywhere else but in the country itself, since 
the Mocha coffee loses its most valuable pro- 
peities by passing over the sea; so that in Paris, 
with the coffee-beans that she had her* 

means correct it. Much must always remain 
unknown to him; and of much more it is 
impossible for him to take a comprehensiTe 
view. 

He must be more than man to overcome all 
thjs. As for what concerns the upright 
intentions of our sacred monarch, I have 
formerly said, and am still of tlie same opinion A 
that he is deserving of th« sivicerest 
attachment, not only as a king, but for his 
worth as a man,— for his goodness, mildness, 
and love of justice. To myself personally the 
king's majesty has never shown anything but 
friendship and &vour, and endeavoured thus to 
soften to me the ban A conduct of others; nay, 



sometimes, when his love of justice required it> 
he has himself put a spoke in the wheel. As an 
individual, therefore, I have only cause to love 
my king, and be thankful to him from the 
bottom of my heart; so that I can with pleasure 
and satisfaction always perform my duty to him 
as a A thful subject. Besides, were this even not 
the case, I am of an ancient German race, and 
brought up too strictly in its principles, not to 
be always ready to shed the last drop of my 
blood for the rightful kingy let him treat me as 
he may; for, thank God! no one of my ancestors 
ever biDke the vow of fidelity to the 
performance of which as a vassal he had given 
his hand. 

The other case, however, is different. Here I 
broke the charm,— remembering the saying of 
FooteveUey that if he held all the truths in the 
world in his closed hand, he would take good 
care'how he opened it. 

d2 

self brought from Mocha, she had never been 



able to produce anything as good, jalthough it 
remained nevertheless superior to all other 
coffee. One particular refinement she pointed 
out to me; namely, that as soon as the beans 
were suflSciently roasted, they should be 
spread out on a marble or other cold stone, to 
pre- vent as quickly as possible the fine aroma 
from Hying off. 

From the naturalist M. de St. Leon I re* ceived 
the valuable hint, never to eat fish with oil and 
vinegar, but always with oil and lemon; and I 
have myself made the observation that the 
Harvey sauce tastes far better in this man-* 
ner. I must also inform you that Bona produces 
an excellent dark- green wild asparagus, and 
then I have for the present nothing more to say 
upon this subject; but I hope you will not fail to 
remark that I lose no opportunity of instructing 
you in diplomacy, — an art which, as old Count 
Stackelberg used to say, is to be chiefly studied 
in the kitchen. 

To change the conversation, however,— for in 



good society one must not go too deep into any 
subject,— I must tell you of one of the most 
extraordinary duels that I ever heard of, that 
took place here some months ago. 

A captain < A the Chasseurs d'Afrique and an 
officer of the navy fought at two paces* 
distance, in their shirt- sleeves, with holster- 
pistols, of which, according to agreement, only 
one was loaded. The first time, when the loaded 
pistol fell to the lot of the cavalry officer, the 
ball passed by the legs of his antagonist, whilst, 
fron A being too heavily loaded, it recoiled, and 
struck the party who had fired so violently on 
the head as almost to stun him: the second 
time, when the naval officer took the deadly 
weapon, the ball passed between the legs of the 
captain of chasseurs. This singular result of a 
duel fought at two paces' distance is so much 
the more surprising, as both parties are 
acknow-ledged to have been perfectly cool and 
determined. 

The Mahometans are quite in the right:— if 



one*s hour is not come, one is safe from cudgel, 
dagger, and ball. Is not this evident with all 
great warriors ? 

Was not Napoleon preserved during his whole 
life that he might die, a lesson for princes and 
nations, at St. Helena? It is strange enough, 
that while in Europe petty spirits are 
endeavouring to reduce him to their own 
standard, he is be6ome in the East almost 

a fabulouB hero; and k is bis fame that has most 
contributed to change their former contempt 
for the Europeans into admiration* 

M. d'Armandy related to me yesterday i that 
among many presents made to the Sultan of 
Muscat by the French government) was the 
portrait of Louis the Eighteenth* 

The Sultan inquired who he was. A Tbe ruler of 
the French," was the answer. <* Ths A is 
impossible l" exclaimed the Sultan; AA I know 
him too well, und I will show him to you di A 
rectly." Thereupon be ordered a fine oil picture 



of Napoleon to be brought in, that had come 
into his hands Heaven knows how! A ' Here is 
the Sultan of the French 1 A exclaimed he A "and 
he indeed looks like it. As for that pudding face 
—that must represent some one else ; A and as 
if Napoleon had been physically immortal, he 
could not be moved from his A opinkHi* 

My departure for Tunis being put off from day 
to day on account of contrary winds, I have had 
an opportunity of witnessing the celebration of 
the grand festival of the Bairam* After a long- 
continued cannonade- A for the Arabs are 
immoderately fond of the n(»se of firing— a 
crowd of Spahis and Bedotiin chiefs A mostly 
capitally mounted, and dressed in all 

tbeir finery, assemUed upoD a large field near 
the town, round whidi the populace of Bona had 
formed a wide circle, and in the midst of which 
were pitched two tents for the general and his 
stafip. At the appointed signal of the last gun, 
the Arabs began a sort of tournament, in which 
they displayed their activity in several warlike 



exercises and games. On this occasion, a 
Turkish skansh A who had accompanied us a 
few days before upon the boar-hunt, had the 
misfortune to lose his fine horse, which, whilst 
in full career, was caught by the iron, and fell 
with such violence that he was killed on the 
spot. 

After I had viewed the spectacle closely for 
fiiome time, I ascended the neighbouring hill of 
Hippone, whence it had a still more picturesque 
effect; at the same time I took leave of these 
magnificent ruins, which in all probability I shall 
never see again. I then returned towards the 
water, in order to view the ships stranded in 
the roads. I was especially struck by a French 
ship of war, of which only two masts and a part 
of the bowsprit were visible above the waves. A 
few ropes and the small remains of a flag were 
all that was left of this proud vesseL The sight, 
in this deep solitude, had something affecting in 
it; and had I had 

the good fortune to be a poet, it might have 



inspired me. I had the boat rowed to the Fort 
Cigogne, where I got out. In the midst of this 
ruin, which crowns a precipitous rock, stands an 
ancient olive- tree A — perhaps a con> temporary 
of the first Turkish rulers in Africa. 

Seen through the window- openings in the old 
walls, the different parts of the city had an odd 
effect, as if they were set in frames A The town 
seemed like a city of the dead, for the entire 
population had streamed out to the f(§te. 

Now, my dear nephew, one more ride, and then 
we will go back to Berlin. We will ride to Cap 
Rouge, in order to make a pilgrimage to the 
grave of the celebrated Marabut of Sidi Aissa. 

It would not be easy to find a more romantic 
place of interment. On the declivity of a conical 
mountain not far from the sea, near the 
summit, is a Roman marble quarry, which 
forms a hollow of two hundred feet, and five 
hundred in circumference. The perpendicular, 
often overhanging, sides are finely veined; and 
ivy, liana, cactus, grapes, and many flowers and 



blossoms are suspended over them in long 
festoons. The bottom is covered with verdant 
grass, on which grow some ancient fig-trees. 

which were ahready full of small fruit, and 
spread out such a roof of foliage, that several 
huts,might have been sheltered by it. Would it 
not also have been delightful for a hermit to lie 
thus at the feet of his saint! — for Sidi Aissa i& 
interred, not in the ground, but in a chamber 
hewn out of the marble rock, to which one 
climbs over all sorts of rubbish, overgrown with 
thorns. A canopy is erected over the chest in 
which his earthly remains are deposited: over 
this is a wide shawMike ceiling, and a garland of 
decaying banners hangs around. 

Rigid as was the command of the general that 
the grave should be respected, the curiosity of 
Christians has not spared it. With the sin of the 
preceding day upon our consciences, how A 
ever, we took care to have nothing further to 
answer for. 

On the imposing rocky wall, the last traces of 



the tools employed by the Romans are still 
visible, as if the workmen had just left the 
quarry; and there where, being unacquainted 
with powder, they have employed the powerful 
lever to break the stone, the counterpoise, 
form-* ed of huge blocks, is still entire. 

We left the ravine in order to enjoy the 
pleasure of becoming giddy by looking from its 
brink down into the abyss ; and climbed 
natural, 
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and therefore very inconvenieDt, marble 
steps A decorated with ericas, narcissus, iris, 
immortals, and many other flowers, to the 
summit of the mountain, where another but 
less distinguished Marabut has found his last 
resting- place i From the rough heap of stones 
above his remains, one looks over both bays, on 
the right and left, with rocks of every form, an 
immeasurable expanse of water, and on the 



land side majestic ranges of mountains 
stretching as far as Tunis. That part of the 
coast which stretches from Bona towards the 
north is perfectly healthy, and M. d'Armandy 
has very judiciously proposed to abandon 
entirely the old ruins of Bona A and instead of 
restoring it at great expense, to build the town 
entirely anew in this more salubrious spot, 
where is also a spacious bay, which offers a far 
more secure anchorage for vessels than the 
present, which is much too open a roadstead. 
The last storm proved this, when the 
Stattonnairti fortunately, here at the time, 
remained quite uninjured. 

As the sun sunk behind the lofty Duhebel- 
ferugh we hastened home, after returning 
many thanks to the polite commander of the 
fort in the neighbourhood, who had conducted 
us everywhere with the greatest courtesy ; 
and, wherever 

the firm nature of the ground allowed it, we 
galloped at full speed, in order to disturb as 



little as possible the domestic arrangements of 
Madame d' A Armandy, which, since my arrival, 
have often enough been thrown out of their 
accustom'ed order. The goodness of my hosts, 
and the cordial and amiable manner in which 
they always treated me A will leave an 
inextinguishable remembrance in my mind. 

We have now, dear Louis, finished our 
excursion. Receive my last salutations from the 
African Bona, the ancient Aphrodisium A and 
niy best wishes for the German Bonn A where I 
entreat you not to devote yourself too much to 
the worship of Aphrodite, and whither I mean 
to send you a long, paternal, admonitory epistle 
for your journey to the university. You will 
perhaps find it drier than this letter; but I must 
recommend you nevertheless to lay it much 
more to heart; for you must not forget that now 
is the time for you to lay up for the future, and 
that the certainty and duration of your welfare 
hereafter depend on the employment of your 
youth, l wish sincerely that you may far 
surpass your uncle in this respect, and place me 



in the category of those preachers whose 
doctrines are better than their example. 

Follow the latter only when I summon you to 
do so, and remain otherwise true to your own 
nature and your own feelings. 

Individuals cannot perfectly resemble each 
other; but every one who labours to improve 
himself can become excellent and complete. 
Your affectionate uncle, 

H. S. 

LETTER XXIV. 

DIARY CONTINUED. 

Farewell to Bona.— A Lethargy.— A The 
Handsome Turk.— Mystic Bush among the 
Ruins of a Christian Church. — Ungratified 
Curiosity.— Moorish Coffee-house. 

Tabarka A April 13 A 1835. 



On the 18th of April, at ten o'clock at Dight, I 
embarked in a little Genoese trading vessel, 
called the Vittoria, with only one mast, about 
the size of a middling Elbe boat. M. de St. Leon 
d'Armandy and Jussuf, who had arrived from 
Algiers with the last shot of the Bairam, where 
a new Kabbuhra had so long detained him, had 
come in to pay me a fare well visit, and 
accompanied me to the harbour, where I took 
leave, not without emotion, of these very 
diflFerent but equally interesting persons. 

The wind was favourable, but violent; and 
when we left the bay and got out to sea, the 
diminutive ship was tossed up and down like 

a ball. Our captain also and his small crew 
appeared rather inexperienced; for every 
evolution was performed so awkwardly, and 
amidst so much confusion and screaming, that 
once, when they were endeavouring to tack, the 
isailor who held the rope was suddenly dragged 
forward by it and fell, while we were obliged to 
seize it, lest the yard should have been broken, 



or perhaps the vessel at once capsized. We 
were not able to remain long on deck, which the 
waves continually washed over, and after a 
time we were all taken miserably ill. 

In the course of the following day the matter 
became still worse: the wind suddenly changed, 
and the sea rose to such a pitch, that our little 
craft was sometimes flung aloft as high as a 
house, and then again plunged deep into the 
abyss below. We found ourselves in a 
disagreeable alternative; since on the left lay 
the little, rocky, uninhabited island of Oalita, 
which, with three or four obelisk-like peaks, 
rose out of the waves in the prfe moonshine,—* 
and on the right, the dangerous shore of the 
mainland coast; whilst a change of wind might 
easily drive us on one or the other. In such a 
case, we might expect dther to be dashed to 
pieces on inhospitable rocks, or to go ashore on 
the sands of the coast, where the very ill-* 

disposed and almost independent Arabs seldom 
fail to murder shipwrecked persons. 



This unfavourable nature of the coast, and the 
faithlessness of wind, sea, and man, render the 
passage So dangerous for tlie little trading 
ships, that accidents are the regular order of 
the day« Thus we had received in Bona, only 
eight days before, the news, that in very 
moderate weather, a vessel which we had seen 
set sail had been wrecked oif Biserta, and five 
travellers lost their lives,— A among whom, 
singularly enough, was the officer whose 
romantic love affair with the Bedouin girl I have 
already related. 

Critical as was the situation in which we 
continued till the dose of the day, the sea- 
sickness, which when it reaches its extreme 
point is all but insupportable, rendered us all 
perfectly indifferent to everything else. 
Fortunately, the signals of distress made by our 
captain were observed in the insignificant 
harbour of Tabarka, situate not far off, where 
about twenty Genoese vessels were lying on 
account of the coral- fishery. One of them caiiie 
to our assistance, when we were prevented by 



the height oi the waves from running in, and 
towed us into the harbour with a rope. 

l he tranquillity of the port did us all much 

good; and as soon as daylight appeared, we 
eagerly hastened to land and present ourselves 
to the Tunisian Aga, who received us in a very 
friendly manner, and immediately promised to 
furnish us with some fresh provisions; since, 
thinking we should pass at the utmost not more 
than eighteen hours at sea, I had brought 
indeed my portable kitchen, but nothing to 
cook. 

The Turkish commander was a gigantic, finely- 
made soldier, with a long black and white 
speckled beard. His dress seemed to us 
wretched, as well as his very ordinary pipe, 
which had not even a mouthpiece; and, to my 
great surprise, he carried no arms. Small as was 
his pay, and miserably as he seemed to live, his 
deportment was nevertheless digni« fied and 
stately. He always refused with a very 
important air the permission we several times 



endeavoured to obtain to see the interior of the 
Gothic fort, which is in so miserable a state that 
it could not ofier Europeans any serious 
resistance. He took with pleasure, though 
without thanks, a present of some pounds of 
Levant tobacco, and begged earnestly for some 
small shot for the chase, which, except powder, 
is on these coasts the most precious thing in th A 
world: the natives would 

sell their fathers and mothers for powder and 
baU. 

The island of Tabarka lies only a rifle-shot from 
the coast, and consists of picturesque 
mountains and rocks, covered thickly with the 
ruins of the ancient city of the same name. On 
some of its foundation walls, the Genoese have 
built a large and handsome castle, where a rock 
suddenly sinks several hundred feet to the sea. 
It is defended by ten or twelve bad iron 
cannons, of which some were directed like 
telescopes towards the sky. Some smaller for- 
tifications have already fallen in, as well as a 



Christian church, in which we noticed a 
remarkable circumstance. On the very spot 
where, as is evident, the high altar formerly 
stood, a thick bush of rushes has sprung up, 
which occupies a considerable space; but the 
extraordinary part of the matter is, that on the 
whole island, as well as on the opposite shores 
which stretch round and so form the harbour of 
Tabarka, according to the inhabitants, not a 
single rush is to be found. On the foremost 
headland of the abovementioned opposite shore 
stands what was formerly a Genoese fort, 
which also commanded the harbour. 

The principal vegetation of the island consists of 
cactus and many other luxuriant plants. 

which garland the rocks in all directions. There 
are likewise some fig and wild peach trd A s, 
which bend th A r branches over the sea, for 
ever foaming amongst innumerable rocks. 

The effect which this constant surf has on the 
sandstone is very curious. Whole rocky flats 
appear as if covered with hieroglyphics, or like 



the architectural decorations with which the 
Moors are accustomed to ornament their 
ceilings. This lusus natufa is, neverthdess, 
simply occasioned by the water having A ared 
the hard veins of the stone, while it destroyed 
the softer parts; so that the most persevering 
industry and the most skilful chisel could not 
produce anything prettier. 

The walk round the island among these stony 
labyrinths was in every respect uncommonly 
interesting, though in many places very 
difficult: three or four sailors from the coral- 
ships assisted me, exhausted as I was by 
seasickness, over the hardest places. J shot a 
partridge and a wild pigeon for our dinner; and 
the others collected wild flowers for me, among 
which were some fine garden- asters, which, as 
far as I know, bloom with us only in the 
autumn. The view from the summit towards 
the south showed us a fresh green valley, 
prettily watered by two little rivers, of which 
the 



largest is called Zaan, but formerly Tasca A and 
animated by many herds (d cattle. The 
mountains which enclosed it were, up.to thdr 
rocky, jagged summits, variegated with green 
corn, or interwoven with magnific A it forests of 
oak, which filled the ravines and covered many 
of their declivities. A great deal of wood for the 
navy of Tunis is obtained from them. 

More westward, appeared a small specimen of 
the Desert —of the barren, yellow, dreary sand, 
stretching far inland, to the foot al blue 
mountains which mingled with the skies. 
Towards the north, glittered in the sunshine 
the rocky cone of GaUta, with which, on the 
preceding night, we had formed so ominous an 
acquaintance; and the blue surface of the sea, 
upon which the numerous coraUships A with 
their two A pointed sails spread like wings, 
fluttered about like water- 4iymphs* On the 
fourth side, the dark curtain of the harbour 
mountains, with the Genoese castle rising 
among Roman ruins, closed the prospect. 



Beautiful and cloudless as was the sky, the wind 
continued too unfavourable to allow us to think 
of setting off.. This was the more unpleasant, as 
the Aga declared any excursion to the interior 
to be impracticable, and would furnish no one 'to 
assist me in any such under- 
taking. It is strange enough to see so near a 
beautiful luxuriant country,— rendered still 
more attractive by being scattered over with 
the ruins of the ancient city of Tabarka, from a 
cleft of which a stately palm-tree shoots up» — 
and not to venture to enter it lest one A s 
curiosity might be too severely punished. The 
Bedouins who inhabit it have always been in 
bad repute, and are only so far subject to the 
Bey of Tunis as to pay him a trifling tribute, 
which must be collected every year by an 
armed force sent to scour the country. 

At this moment they are engaged in a sort of 
rebellion ; for, on the occasion of their last 
market, which takes place under the above- 
mentioned palm-tree, they lost so entirely, as 



we were told, all appearance of respect for the 
Aga and his Turks who were present, that he 
thought it advisable to beat .a speedy retreat. 

One of the tapschi (gunners), a handsome 
young man, with a fair beard almost half an ell 
long, showed us his bernus, in which were tw6 
bullet-holes, and told us that he had carried 
away this token of remembrance from them 
when he one evening climbed the mountain on 
the other side of the harbour in order to take a 
message to the commander of the fort. 

Upon all Tabarka there was not, with the 
exception of the castle, a single house fit to 
serve as a shelter. The only place of lodging was 
in a heap of ruins, which had been made to 
serve for stables and miserable huts for the 
soldiers; before which, under a thatched roof, 
was established a Moorish cafS. Round it stood 
some rough stone benches; and the Aga, with 
the rest of the ragged soldiers of the garrison, 
besides some Christian sailors, passed his day 
here, smoking and drinking coffee. 



I also was forced, in order to avoid as much as 
possible the rocking of the ship, to make it my 
temporary residence during the day, and 

took possession, with J , of one of the 

benches. Here we breakfasted, dined, read, and 
wrote; which last occupation excited very much 
the curiosity of the Turks, and, to judge by 
their angry looks, did not particularly please 
them. 

Under the covered gateway, a barber had 
established himself, in a free draught of air, and 
carried on, besides his professional avocations, 
a trade in pipes, tobacco, and snuff. His entire 
furniture consisted of a table, a A bench on 
which he slept, a little stool for his customers, 
made of sticks fastened together, and an 
elegant hand- mirror, very little in keep- 
ing with the rest, being richly (Nrnamented 
with iDother A f.pearl. It was amusing enough to 
see the various bald beads, often full of 
expression, which came, one after another, 



under his razor. He always commenced 
operations by combing carefully, with a large 
horse-comb, the long lock of hair which the 
Mussulmans always leave in the middle of the 
skull- All that »was to be had in Tabarka in the 
way of provisions was coffee without sugar, 
eggs, milk, bad butter, full of hairs and dirt, 
fowls, and excellent water, of which more than 
a dozen wells, some of them ancient, are found 
on the island. 

With these ingredients however, the little we 
had brought with us, and what was afforded by 
tlie chase, my young Moor Mustapha, who— as 
to my great sati A action I have now 
experienced* A is half a cook, managed to enier A 
tain us very tolerably. 

LETTER XXV. 

DURY CONTINUED. 

Involuntary Regimen.-l-The penrerse Zephyr. 
—Mameluke Trousers.— A Trials of Patience. 



On the Sea, April 26th, 1835. 

" Man proposes, and God disposes.** We left 
Bona with the best wind, in the little vessel 
which the captain declares besides to be a fast- 
sailer, and expected to be at the utmost not 
more than a day on the way; and now, after 
almost a week, here we are still rocking about 
as before, having made scarcely the half of our 
journey, a distance of forty leagues from Ta- 
biu'ka, and still there is no hope of an 
amendment ! Already we are entirely out of 
bread,— for the oily-tasting ship-biscuit is a 
miserable substitute,— as well as butter, 
vegetables, and fresh meat: these articles of 
luxury have long since disappeared, and with 
them, alas! the oranges. Since the day before 
yesterday, our 

dinner is reduced to an old fowl boiled in water, 
and biscuits as hard as stones. These privation A 
are felt so much the more, because, with all our 
misfortunes, we are this time so lucky as not to 
be sea- sick. 



On the morning of the 14th a fresh land-breeze 
sprang up, of which the captain quickly availed 
himself to put an end to our involuntary 
banishment. There had been a most beautiful 
sunset and moonrise the evening before, which 
bathed the rocky points on the sea, and the 
ruins of the old harbour, first in red, and then 
silver light. We had hardly gone five leagues, 
however, when the wind fell, and a dead calm 
held us fast opposite to dreary sand-hills. We 
passed about twenty hours on this spot, and 
then a light contrary wind drove us some miles 
backward during half a day. Then came gentle 
airs from all points of the compass, wafting us 
this way and that, until, about two hours before 
sunset, we again found ourselves at the foot of 
the rocky island of Galita. After throwing the 
lead five or six times, we found bottom, and 
cast anchor a quarter of a league from the 
island. 

NevcF have I beheld the sea of such an 
exquisite colour as it appeared here,— clear as 
crystal, and of a blue so indescribably beau- 



tiful, that the fihest solution of ultra- marine 
could not have surpassed it in splendour. It is 
impossible that merely the depth could have 
been th A cause of so magnificent a colour, and 
some other must exist in this island. 

I, my secretary, and eight other passengers, of 
whom there were sixteen in the little vessel 
besides ourselves, and the crew rowed to land, 
partly to get fresh water, and partly to shoot 
wild goats and rabbits, of which we had seen 
many on the steep declivities of the rocks. We 
had hardly landed and begun to climb up the 
round stones intermingled with rushes, when 
the sky grew dark, the long A wished- for wind 
sprang up, and the rain began to pour down in 
greater quantity than we could make any use 
of. We hastened therefore to gain the opposite 
side of the island where the ground was at all 
events covered with shrubs, whilst that which 
lay before us presented only naked rocks, with 
a few green oases, on which among the grass we 
found melon-shoots' and strong- smelling sage. 
Upon a point of rock also we thought we 



discovered some Roman ruins ; which is by no 
means impossible, as the island is to be found in 
the old maps, under the very similar name of 
Galita. 

Before we reached the lowest part of the 
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rocky comb, however, we saw our ship making 
signals for our instant return; and we 
remarked, not without uneasiness, that she had 
entirely changed her position, and was tossing 
violently backwards and forwards in the squall, 
to the vehole force of which she was exposed. 
The sailor left in the boat now screamed to us 
through the speaking-trumpet formed by his 
hollowed hands, for Ood's sake to make haste 
down, as the cable was on the point of breaking. 
This was, however, easier said than done; for it 
was matter of some difficulty to run at full 
speed down smooth rocks, steep declivities 
covered with loose stones and rushes, slippery 
with the rain; and I cursed the half- Mahometan 
dress which I had worn since leaving Bona, and 



the wide Mameluk trousers, so convenient for 
riding, walking at the stately oriental pace, or 
sitting on an ottoman or on one A s heels; but 
which now brought me into as many scrapes as 
formerly did his spurs Kunz of Kaufflingen. 
Although the strength of our sailors was 
doubled by their anxiety— for, had the cable 
really broken, we must have made up our 
minds to the fate of Robinson for at least eight 
days before another vessel could have set us at 
liberty,— they were still not able to nrove the 
gondola with more than ten people through the 

rough 8ea otherwise than very slowly, and the 
time duripg whi A h we remained in uncertainty 
seemed to us like an eternity* Scarcely had we, 
after incredible toil, rei A rhed the vessel, when 
the wind, as if in mockery of us, suddenly died 
away; and before I had undressed myself and 
gcme to bed, which I leave as little as possible 
on shipboard, the old calm had returned, 
although th A e was still a strong swell of the sea. 

I am now Ijnng on my pillow exerciring the 



Christian virtue of patience, dictating my 
journal to J., and seeing the sun set through the 
open window of the cabin. The variegated dress 
of the man at the helm, made of a hundred 
different patches, glitters in the golden rays; 
and beside the numerous holes of his harlequin 
breeches, which are in a still more ruin« ous 
state than the upper garment, the last hen on 
board is sticking out her red comb; and near 
her rests in sociable tranquillity a little striped 
wild hog from Bona, whose odd tricks have 
made it the favourite, and at the same time the 
unlucky football, of the whole ship' A s company. 

We have just now been told, as the fiery ball of 
the sun sunk behind Galita, that a favourable 
wind has sprung up: Heaven grant that it may 
deliver us on the morrow, which is Good 
Friday, and waft us to the unattainable Biserta! 
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Biserta, April 17, 1835. 

Neptune has indeed teased us enough* With a 



fresh breeze we sailed round Cape Blanc— A the 
Promontorium Candidum of Pliny, and for once 
the good- humour of the god lasted as far as 
Biserta, whose white walls we beheld with the 
greatest joy towards noon; passed safely with a 
pilot the unfortunate spot where our 
predecessor had been wrecked; and, forgetting 
all past hardships, sailed in high spirits into th A 
harbour. 

LETTER XXVI. 

DIARY CONTINUED. 

Europeans who have never seen Europe.— 
Excursion ou the Shara.— Tunisian Paradise.— 
Periodical Fish.— Indifference to European 
Affairs.— A The travelled Poodle.— Count 
Armansperg. 

Biserta, April 20ih, 1835. VoLNEY is certainly 
in the right when he says, that the descriptions 
of foreign countries, which differ very much 
from our own, can never convey more than a 
sort of half-and-half impression of the feelings 



produced by the living reality. I have recently 
turned over once more the Travels of this 
renowned philosopher: for mere reading, they 
are far too insipid for my taste; his remarks are 
always true and penetrating, his investigations 
profound, but there is nothing for the 
imagination to seize on. He is an anatomist who 
shows us the skeleton with its veins and 
muscles delineated in their truest proportions, 
but wanting the beautiful compli- 
cated external covering; I like to have also the 
elastic flesh, the rosy tints, the fragrant breath, 
the whole charming play of Nature, the 
variegated robe which renders her so attractive 
to man. 

In Volney' A 8 Travels nothing of all this is to be 
found: himself a severe thinker, endowed with 
little sensibility, he strips everything of its 
illusion, and leaves his pictures coloiurless that 
their hues may never be false; his style is, 
however, thus rendered too naked in its truth, 
which, after all, can seldom be absolute; for one 



traveller will be warmed to enthusiasm while 
another remains cold, one will see rose- 
coloured what to another appears black. 

This is, however, of little consequence in the 
present day, when the multiplicity of travels 
enables the public to choose them as they do 
their newspapers, and read only such as wear 
their own colours. 

All that I had hitherto seen of Africa had shown 
such a strong admixture of Gallicism, that I still 
half thought myself in Europe. Biserta (in 
Arabic Bensert; at the time of the Romans, 
Hippo Zaritus,) was the first town where this 
home-like' feeling vanished, and a new world 
indeed appeared. The various costume of the 
population, their strange customs 

and manners; the numerous camels in the 
market-places,— some standing on three legs, 
with the fourth tied up, some on their knees 
with all four legs so completely concealed that, 
when they stretched up their long swan- like 
necks, they looked like colossal birds, or slowly 



moving along the Sea- shore in the train of a 
caravan ; the castle- like houses with their little 
grated windows, rising among decayed moss- 
covered walls; the high embattled walls round 
the town ; the blood- red banners floating on the 
forts; the market-places with their strange- 
looking booths; the schools with their doors 
open to the street, where a knot of children 
entangled together incessantly uttered 
disagreeable screams, according to the mode of 
reading fashionable here; the doors of the 
barbers hung with nets; the coffee-houses, 
before which, in the middle of the gtreet, a 
number of gaily- dressed bearded men lay on 
mats playing a sort of draughts; everything, 
even down to the douaniers, so much more civil 
and contented than ours, appeared new and 
peculiar. I found the two vice-consuls of France 
and Sardinia, Messrs. Battari and Costa, very 
oUiging and agreeable men, who, as well as 
their families, received me in the most friendly 
manner. M. Battm immediately accommodated 
me with 



convenient apartments, in his handsome and 
spacious house, and provided for all my wants. 
Although of European descent, neither he, his 
mother, nor either of his sisters, (one of whom 
was bom here, and the other in Tunis) had ever 
seen Europe; and I was therefore surprised to 
find them possessed of more European 
refinement than I had commonly met with at 
home. They spoke French, Italian, and Arabic 
with equal fluency ; but as the Italian was most 
frequently the order of the day, my residence 
at Biserta gave me a good deal of practice in 
that language. 

Whilst my goods and chattels were arranged in 
my new abode, I took a walk round the town 
with the son of M. Costa, and continued it as far 
as a hill in the vicinity, from which I was 
surprised by an unexpectedly fine prospect; 
for, unlike the Regence (TAlgier A the country 
appeared smiling and carefully cultivated. The 
luxuriant verdure of the green corn-fields, 
often shaded by trees, spread out on every 
side, and surrounded two large lakes, probably 



more than ten German (forty-five English) 
miles in circumference: I shall, most likely, 
have occasion to speak of them again by-and- 
by with more certainty. 

Across the church-yard full of turbans, A hich. 

since the Sultan has abolished them, will soon 
serve only to decorate tombstones, vie 
returned along the high walls of the Cassba 
again to the city. I remarked some stones with 
Roman inscriptions built in with the wall, but 
was not able to decipher the half- effaced 
letters. As we passed by the palace of the 
Tunisian commandant, at whose door stood two 
magnificent mul* berry-trees, we met an 
officer of the garrison, which is only fifty men 
strong, consists almost entirely of invalids, and 
has besides the most wretched appearance. I 
should have taken tne officer for an old beggar, 
if M. Costa had not made me acquainted with 
his dignity: each of these officers, of whom 
there are five, commands ten men, and each 
ten forms the garrison of one of the five forts 



which, defend the town. In the present time of 
peace, however, they are all lodged at the 
Cassba, and only occasionally visit their 
respective fortresses: the pay of these officers 
is half a Tunisian piastre (about elevenpence), 
besides very small rations; the general or Aga 
himself, receives only two- pence more, and is 
changed every six months. 

Besides this Aga, there is a governor called 
Kiaga A whose pay amounts to a whole piastre a 
day, and who, in Biserta, is chiefly occupied 
with the maritime affairs. The third function- 
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ary of the government is the Cadi, to whom 
alone all financial business is entrusted, and 
who is, in fact, a sort of former- general. These 
are all the ministers (without any subordinate 
assistants, even so much as a clerk A whom the 
Bey requires to govern Biserta and the 
surrounding country; and they have neither 
bureaus nor offices, but must themselves 
execute all business that comes before them. 



We Europeans, with our swarms of 
functionaries, might sometimes do well to 
imitate the simplicity of this arrangement. 

But to return to our ragged Falsta£P's soldiers : 
— these fifty miserable cripples, without any 
kind of uniform, and only half- covered with 
rags, carry all kinds of weapons; some, crooked 
sabres,— some, muskets without flints,— and 
some, positively, shoulder nothing but sticks ; 
and, thus accoutred, they hobble and limp 
about the town, with their grave faces and 
naked legs, headed by their Aga- general, as 
ragged as themselves. It is hard to understand 
how, with this burlesque of a military force, the 
most perfect security should reign, so that one 
may go about with one*s pockets full of gold 
without the slightest fear of robbery; whilst in 
Tabarka, under the same government, only 
thirty leagues further, one cannot carry 

SO much as a charge of powder without en* 
dangering ox A e A s life. When I asked how this 
happened, I was told — " The people are good 



here, and there they are bad i*'* and that was 
all the A answer I could get: they knew of no 
other cause for the difference. Perhaps the 
inhabitants of this part of the country are 
descendants of the once civilized Carthaginians, 
whilst the others are the posterity of the Nu- 
midians of Jugurtha; and they have each, with 
the blood, inherited the qualities of their 
ancestry. Notwithstanding their general peace- 
ableness, however, the consul informed us, that 
during the six months* war with Sardinia, 
when, on account of an apprehended attack on 
Biserta, seven hundred of the wild Kabyls had 
been ordered hither, they began their 
operations by a discharge of musketry on the 
houses of the French and English consuls, which 
drove all the ladies into the cellar, and has left 
abundant traces on the walls and window- 
curtains. Fortunately, this warlike fit did no 
further mischief and the authors of the outrage 
were severely punished. They said, by way of 
excuse, that they wished to show the French 
and English, who had taken Algiers from them, 
that they also understood the art of war. 



The rest of the day was devoted to tranquil- 
lity, a bath, and a pleasant dinner, at which the 
enjoyment of all the delicacies of the LeYant 
was heightened by the agreeable conversation 
of our friendly host. • 

The following 7 " day, we made a very interesting 
excursion on the tongue of land now called 
Schara, but formerly the promontory HippoSi 
which stretches itself far out into the lake of 
Mezauka, and where, according to Dio-dorus 
Siculus, Agathocles pitched his camp. 

Our cavalcade presented a tolerably grotesque 
appearance. I rode a rough little farmers horse, 
which seemed afflicted with plica Polonica; on 
which the consul's splendid morocco bridle, 
embroidered with gold, looked oddly enough by 
the side of the old, worn-out Spanish saddle, 
which was certainly made in the thirteenth 
century. J. had great difficulty to keep himself 
on a lively little ass, which he rode in feminine 
fashion, with an enormous pack-saddle, without 
any bridle, the place of which was supplied by a 



halter long enough for the end to serve at the 
same time as a whip. 

We had most trouble with the mule, which had 
fallen to the lot of the younger Costa. Every 
time we met either a horse or an ass, it began 
such a horrible screaming noise as 

put an end at once to all conversation, and 
which no amount of beating could silence. The 
three animals, however, all trotted on very 
briskly if the Moor who led the procession was 
in sight; without his assistance it was impossible 
to manage them; and, towards the end of our 
ride, one of our party came into very dis- 
agreeable contact with the dunghill of the 
village Menzel Sid. The tongue of land on which 
we found ourselves, about two leagues long and 
one broad, is as well cultivated a spot as could 
be found in Europe, with all the striking novelty 
of this part of the world. The hilly nature of the 
ground, presenting continually some variety in 
the prospect, showed us one moment plots of 
bright green shaded by dark groves of olive, 



which yield an excellent oil; sometimes well- 
kept vineyards, regularly planted with fig, 
almond, and jujube trees in full bloom and 
enclosed by hedges of Indian figs through which 
roses entwined; sometimes meadows covered 
with fine cattle, and veiled with a beautiful 
golden broom, very abundant here. Sometimes 
we perceived thickets of pomegranate, which 
we only regretted not to have seen in their 
bloom. The fruit is said to be the finest 
produced in the Tunisian territory. In the corn- 
fields, instead of our corn-flowers, 

the blue windflower and red iris; in the mea A 
dows, the most beautiful lupines and al A ters, 
and a very showy esparsette of a blooming 
purple colour. Large pleasure- gardens stretch 
out towards the sea, filled with palms, orange 
and lemon trees, mulberry, peach, apricot, 
quince, &c. in abundance; but not in general so 
carefully cultivated as the vineyards. In one of 
these gardens stands a majestic pine, which is 
said to be the only one in the whole country. 
People here seem very liberal in their notions of 



property; for we were not only allowed to ride 
unmolested through their grounds, but our 
guides plucked us from right and left hats- full 
of roses, orange-flowers, and oranges. The 
latter tasted more bitter than sweet, and ware 
very far from equalling in excellence those of 
the Atlas mountains. Nothing can be more 
graceful than the covered walks which lead 
through these gardens. The varieties of colour 
of so many shrubs, among which the pale- 
grecm and silvery wormwood contrasts 
beautifully with the dark savin, formed so 
lovely a picture, that one could not help 
admiring the inimitable art of Nature, always 
sufficient to herself, and continuing in these 
solitudes her creative toils, regardless whether 
human eye should ever behold and appreciate 
them. 

We now raised our eyes to the centre of this 
great landscape; the large lake in the form of a 
horse- «hoe A which appeared to flow into a 
second stretching farther to the background, 
whence a high dark-blue mountain rose in bold 



promi* nence. These two lakes are nearly 
thirty feet deep in the middle, and are only 
some hundred paces from the sea, with which 
they are united by a broad canal flowing 
through the town; they would form one of the 
finest harbours in the world, if industry would 
but come to the help of their natural 
advantages. This is so much the more desirable, 
as the present little harbour of Biserta is one of 
the most dangerous on the whole coast, and 
confines the commerce of the town within very 
narrow limits. The fishery of the larger lake is 
extremely productive, and at the same time 
very peculiar. In the deepest part, opposite to 
the pleasant village of Menzel Sid, nature has 
appointed the abode of twelve different kinds of 
fish, each of which chooses a difierent month to 
spawn. Since instinct teaches them at these 
times to seek the sea, a different kind of fish 
steers regularly every month towards the canal 
which leads to it; but here the murderous skill 
of man meets them. 

Close to the town, where on a little island 



among palm-trees lie the graves of four Mara- 

buts, the lake has been locked in. The wide 
gates remain open three days in the spawning- 
time, till the whole space swarms with fish to 
such a degree that seYeral hundreds of men are 
constantly occupied in drawing netsfull, and 
throwing them into sacks, of which generally as 
much as a hundred and fifty horse- loads are 
despatched to Tunis. This fishery makes quite a 
festival for the people of Biserta every month, 
and appears to have never decreased since the 
time of the Romans. The younger Pliny says of 
this lake, that it lay sometimes higher, 
sometimes lower, than the sea, which by turns 
it falls into and receives. This account is 
confirmed by the present inhabitants. The 
fishery is farmed of the Bey for eighty thousand 
piastres. 

The opposite shores of the lake, gently sloping 
upward towards the mountains, are A like the 
Schara, extremely well cultivated as far as the 
yellow sand- downs which form the seashore ; 



and even these, in so luxuriant a country, 
produce by contrast an effect far from 
disagreeable. The immeasurable semicircle of 
the mountains which shut in the horizon of both 
lakes, and form a bow of which the sea forms 
the string, is magnificent above all things. 

In some places the several ranges of mountains 
rise seven- fold one over the other, whilst 

here and there from the wavy chain rise single 
lofty peaks, wearing, according to the distance, 
every variety of blue. Although the weather by 
no means favoured us,— for, considering the 
climate and the time of year, it had become 
almost incredibly cold, (my pocket 
thermometer showed only seven of Reaumur,) 
and a strong north wind was blowing, though 
the sky was covered with black and grey 
clouds,— the atmosphere was perfectly clear, 
which, for one who like myself is indebted to his 
eyes for a large portion of enjoyment, is no 
trifling advantage. Occasionally on our tour we 
enjoyed the pleasure of the chase, for which 



there is everywhere abundant opportunity, and 
J. shot the first jackal among roses and laurels. 

On the following day I found myself too much 
indisposed to go out, probably in consequence 
of the barbarous sea- diet, the long rocking 
about, and the setting in of the cold, from which 
in Africa I had suffered more than from the 
heat. I will therefore make a few remarks 
without leaving my room. 

This is indeed a strange country. I can fancy 
that Germany in the twelfth century must have 
resembled it in many respects. Although 
Biserta is a town of from ten to twelve thousand 
inhabitants, and even this can only be 

known here by conjecture, it has neither a 
payed street nor a town- clock. When the sun 
shines, the Moors fire off a cannon exactly at 
twelve o A clock; the rest of the hours are 
merely guessed at A or measured by the 
hourglass. Physicians and apothecaries there 
are none; nay, there is even no tailor but for the 
common people, and all articles of the kind 



must therefore be brought from the capital. I 
could, alas ! procure no spirits of wine for my 
tea-kettle lamp; and, since the attempt to make 
use of oil as a substitute failed on account of its 
intoleraUe stench, I was obliged to be guilty of 
the sinful luxury of using eau de Cologne for the 
purpose. 

Wax candles have at length been discovered, 
after infinite trouble; but they are not thicker 
than my little finger, tapering towards the top, 
three feet long, and of a dark yellow colour,— so 
that, with their long wicks sticking out, they 
look like dirty riding- whips. 

The indifference with which our European 
affairs are here mentioned is almost 
humiliating. I thought to make myself 
interesting to this good*-natured and 
hospitable family by producing my old news of 
the death of the Emperor of Austria, &c. (as 
nothing is known till a year and a day after it 
has happened,) but per- 
ceived to my dismay that the ladies had no 



very clear idea of who this potentate was; and 
when we were taking supper in the evening off 
a national dish of roast mutton dressed with 
flour and raisins, one of the guests asked if 
there were any foundation for the report that 
Napoleon had died at St, Helena. No one in the 
house has travelled farther than Tunis for 
nearly siity years, (unless I except a handsome 
poodle, Barbett, which was brought a short 
time ago from Marseilles,)— A and peojde care 
as little for European politics as for the progress 
of civilisation among the ouran-outangs of Java, 
or the proceedings of the missionaries to 
Owyhee or Otaheite. An (dd Greek, just arrived 
from Arcadia, formed an amusing contrast to 
the rest of the company in this respect. He 
talked politics without mercy, and outrageously 
abused the minister Armansperg, whom be 
oddly imagined to be by birth a Jew. He 
assured us that the nation loved the young 
king, but would not any longer endure the 
minister ; and if he were not dismissed, a 
second revolution was unavoidable. Every one, 
he said, friend and enemy, was weeping and 



mourning for Capo dlstrias; every friend of his 
country detested the French and English 
influence, which had cost the life of the 
president, who was 

sacrificed that Greece might not become too 
powerful. 

Russia was the only power that really wished 
them well; and this was the opinion general 
throughout Greece, where, since the " Giudeo** 
had come into authority, justice was no longer 
to be found, so that they had been far better off 
under the Turks, &c. 

Some of the Neapolitan carbonari have also 
taken refuge here, where the government 
troubles itself so much the less about people A s 
opinions, that it always knows how to put an 
end to actual resistance by bastinadoing or 
cutting off a few heads. There is yet one 
peculiarity of Biserta that I must not forget to 
mention, namely, the thresholds of the city 
gates, which consist of blocks of stone rising at 
least three feet above the ground. From this it 



is evident that there can be no equipages here. 
Even the ploughs are without wheels, though 
otherwise much resembling our own. 

VIEW FROM DSCHEBEL NADUR. 

LETTER XXVII. 

DIARY CONTINUED. Dschebel Nadur.-The 
treacherous Ass. 

April 21. 

In spite of* cold and rain, we rc)de out in the 
afternoon to ascend a mountain situated 
towards the north-west, and commanding the 
whole country. It is called Dschebel Nadur, 
which signifies Belvedere; and presents, from a 
still more comprehensive point of view, the 
principal objects I have described already. 

I could here easily distinguish the entire outline 
of the first lake, with its singularly shaped 
islands,— one a complete regularly cut 
quadrangle,— as well as a part of the second. On 



the right of the mountain lay a broad deep 
basin, of about a league and a half in 
circumference, and richly cultivated: beyond 
this, on the side of a hill which had been with 
much toil partly levelled, a straggling village, 
Ras 

el Gharra A consisting of mud huts without 
windows, furnished only with a low door, and 
carelessly covered with reeds. The mares 
belonging to the inhabitants were grazing on 
the meadows around, protected by the 
customary number of white dogs. 

An uninterrupted surface of fine cultivation 
extended as far as Biserta; and the upper stony 
part of the mountain only was covered with 
stunted bushes, amongst which the jackals 
sported about like hares. 

On the side of the sea (right glad to have left it!) 
we beheld the island Galita, as well as another 
little rock in the neighbouring gulf, called Dog's 
Island, which seems to float on the waves like a 
block of black stone. This time we all rode 



asses; and mine, on dismounting, gave such a 
treacherous stumble, that I and my saddle 
were thrown over his head without breaking 
the saddle-girth, — an adventure which I never 
remember to have had before, except with the 
unbroken Polish horses. I came down quite 
cleverly, however; and alighted on my feet, 
with the saddle between my legs, close to a 
most beautiful blue lily of six inches in 
diameter. I had seeri, only a short time before, 
a much smaller and poorer specimen exhibited 
as a great rarity in a European hot-house. On 
our 

return we rode for more than an hour through 
olive plantations, and joining one another and 
very carefully cultivated, and, on leaving them, 
entered a fine avenue of palms, the trunks of 
many of which, however, were partly dead, and 
only bushy at the bottom. 

The sea, and the white towers of Biserta rising 
over the smooth green plain, formed a gay and 
beautiful perspective. 
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LETTER XXVIII. 
DURY CONTINUED. 

Lake near Biserta.— Remarkable Flowers.— 
Musaeiis from the Dead.— A Asses carried io 
arms. 

April 22. A This day was devoted to an 
important expedition, namely, to making the 
circuit of the large lake, which is from six to 
seven German miles in circumference. At the 
distance of about two leagues from the town the 
variety in the prospect ceases, and nothing 
meets the eye but monotonous savannahs, 
whose only decoration consists in innumerable 
flowers, amongst which we every moment 
discovered a new kind. The most singular- 
looking was a pale green flower with red- tipped 
corollse, and another which resembled a bee 
sitting on the stalk. The latter belongs, I 
believe, to the tribe Ophrys. I never regretted 
more that I had with me no botanist, who 



would certainly have been enraptured at every 
step. 

After a long and wearisome march, we reached 
the Dschebel Gungla, from which one can 

see the second lake, with the black mountain in 
the middle from which it derives its name, 
Dschebel Esker. Here are some ruins stretching 
along the shore as far as the other side of the 
river Ouad-Tindschia, which, perhaps, belong 
to the ancient Melita. While we were 
contemplating the wild outline of the barren 
mountains, we perceived an eagle of 
extraordinary size floating over us in the air, so 
motionless that it seemed as if petrified. After 
some time he flapped his wings, when one of his 
* A feathers, an ell long, fell slowly down, close to 
us; I seized on this token of good fortune, and 
fastened it in my Turkish travelling*cap. 

As if the eagle had wished to confirm the fa* 
vour, he then sunk majestically down upon a 
ruined wall, some sixty paces from us, and 
gazed fulJ at us with his beautiful eyes. As we 



apprQached, J. had a great longing to fire at 
him, by way of reward for his tx)mplaisance; 
but he rose with all the dignity and nonchalance 
which belong to this royal bird, and resumed his 
old place above us in the sky. As near as we 
could guess, he must have measured fourteen 
or fifteen feet with extended winffs. The pretty 
fable of Musaeus occurred to me, and I would 
willingly have stayed longer, to see if the fish 
would have presented me with its 
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scale, and the licm with the hair of its mane. 
Here was a fine opening; but the lovely time of 
fables and miracles is past. Man, as I said once 
before, has become too knowing in the hidden 
powers* of air, water, and earth, — too sober, 
and too stupid. 

It is a pity that there cannot be an exception in 
my favour; for I know nothing about the first,— 
always, if possible, avoid the second,— and, 
perhaps, live in happy delusion with respect to 
the third. 



Absorbed in these reflections, attd gazing A 
mournfully at my eaglets feather, I left the 
mysterious mountain, and soon after we passed 
the river Tindschia, which connects the two 
laketf, and is about half a league long, in an 
awkward little ferry-boat, into which our asses 
were literally carried in the arms of the Moors, 
as no persuasion could induce them to enter it 
of themselves; 

On landing, we were obliged to gain the bank by 
mounting on the backs of these same Moors; 
when it happened that my steed stumbled, and 
pitdied me over the water on the sand, so that 
in two days I was twice thrown,— once by a 
man, and once by an ass. 

Near to the scene of this tragicomic event lies 
the grave of the Marabut Sidi Ali Hassan, 

in a grove of paltiiSs silver poplars, willows, 
maplesj and some trees with a white blossom 
which I did not know; and besides, oleanders 
from sixteen to twenty feet in height* A flock of 
white water-birds, with blauk beaks and feet, 



and a curled feather in the neck, like the stork, 
hovered over this place of rest* In the Arabic 
they are called cur el ehgar, or ox-birds, 
because they are accnstomed to sit on these 
animals when in the water. I shot one of A them. 

With the exception of the ruins which appeared 
from time to time along the shore of the lake, 
some very ancient, others of more modern 
date, the remaining two- thirds of the way 
presented nothing but monotonous portions 
covered with broom, intermingled with flowers. 
Among the latter I remarked some which also 
grow wild in Europe: the Camilla, red poppy, 
water*crrss, dandelions, buttercups, and that 
which bears in Germany the pretty -sounding 
name of cat's cheese. The rest were either quite 
strange to me, or belonged to our garden- 
flowers. 

About a league and a half from Biserta, near the 
large village of Menzel Dsehcmil, the country 
again assumes the picturesque character which 
distinguishes it everywhere in the neigh- 
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bourhood of the town, where the ranges of 
mountains that appear bald and dreary when 
close, take the loveliest hues in the distance 
when the sun tinges their blue summits with 
gold. 

The cultivation of the fields which lie around 
this village is fully equal to that of Europe: their 
soil is the finest black garden- mould, and they 
are mostly enclosed by neatly -kept ditches and 
impenetrable hedges of the Indian fig. There 
was often a regular entrance through a gate in a 
wall; and they presented altogether, with the 
red and blue anemonies twining around the 
cactus, a most pleasing prospect. 

LETTER XXIX. 

Ominous Friday. — Superstition and Duty. — 
Cleaning Camels.— Car ay an shaded by Roses.— 
A Ruins of Utica.— Health to Cato in Elysium. — 
Moorish Table- music— Speculation of a 
Ferryman.— lodging with a Bear. 



In a Cellar at Sabella, April 24. 

Often and often have I presumed to jest at the 
ominous character of Friday; but now I begin in 
good earnest to believe in its mischiev-ous 
influence on a journey or other important 
imdertaking. What strikes me most, however, 
is the extraordinary fatality which leads me, as 
if by an invisible hand, to choose that very day 
myself. 

I had so long pleased myself with the prospect 
of seeing Tunis and Utica, that the day when 
my wish was to be fulfilled was, at all events, of 
consequence to me. Nevertheless, I had myself 
appointed this unlucky day to meet M. 
Gregorio de Montes, jto whom I had brought 
letters of introduction. 

From Biserta to Tunis is but a day*s journey; 
and when I rose on the fatal morning, although 
the weather the night before had been the 
finest possible, I was received with a black sky 
and torrents of rain. 



Too late I perceived my error. M. de Montes 
had answered my letter with the greatest 
politeness, and informed me that he had invited 
a party to supper, to celebrate my arrival; so 
that it would have been too uncivil on my part 
to fail, and even superstition was obliged to 
yield to a sense of duty. 

At six o'clock, therefore, in spite of the 
detestable weather, I began my march to the 
capital. Three camels carried my e£Pects; this 
was the first time I had ever employed these 
ugly and disgusting, though useful animals. 
Their hard, greenish, ruminating mouths, with 
their long teeth, are particularly disagreeable A 
looking. How it is possible for them to masticate 
the monstrous thistles of this country, with 
thorns like shoemakers' awls, and not wound 
themselves, is what I cannot understand: 
nobody can A deny that they must be fond of 
piquant diet. These animals are rendered still 
uglier by having mostly lost their hair; so that 
many of them appear as naked as a pig when it 
has been scalded ; and, in order to pro- 
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tect them from vermin, they are often daubed 
with tar. 

No animal certainly has more to endure than 
the camel; and Tavemier even asserts that it is 
customary for the dealers in them, in order to 
make them appear fat, to cut a small opening in 
the skin, and blow it up like a balloon. When 
they have any hair, they are not nibbed down, 
but beaten out with sticks, like an old coat. 

I rode the before- mentioned little farmer A s 
horse, with the plica Poloniea A for there was no 
other to be had in Biserta, as the natives re-i 
gularly send theirs to grass at this season. No 
Nimrod Apperly has ever pointed out to them 
in the pages of the Sporting Magazine how 
prejudicial this custom must be; and one might 
almost think, considering what these horses are 
capable of, that there must be some mistake 
about it. 

The rest of our party rode on mules or asses. It 



consisted of the consul and his brother-in-law, 
who availed himself of this opportunity to 
revisit Tunis after an absence of many years; 
also of the gossiping Greek, and a handsome 
young Moor, who had escaped from the wreck 
of the Mabruck, (the above-mentioned vessel 
which stranded on the coast 

of Biserta,) and a small suite of attendants A 
besides several guides, and people belonging to 
the consul, armed with muskets and sabres. A 
sort of chief of the cararan rode before on a 
lame but nimble mule, and carried a whole bush 
of rbses fastened in his turban, with their stalks 
upward; a sort of decoration that had a very 
odd effect on his brown face. One of the people 
actually ran on foot the whole way, a distance of 
eight German miles. He did not appear at all 
fatigued: whenever any help was wanted, he 
was always ready; like the rest of his comrades, 
he let no opportunity for jokes and fun pass by 
him; and also, like them, split our ears with his 
loud nasal song. It is strange that the Moors 
and Arabs, even when they possess from 



nature the finest voices, always choose to spoil 
them by their mode of singing. 

The country which we passed through, like that 
of the day before yesterday, was generally flat, 
varied by occasional low hills of sand or clay, 
with but few trees, and only now and then an 
olive plantation. Fragments of antiquity, 
probably the remains of temples or villas, were 
everywhere scattered around. When we 
reached the hollow way leading past a great 
morass which was formerly a bay. 

where the regular wall- like hills of Utica first 
meet the eye, we encountered one of the Be A *s 
principal officers, who, with a suite of about 
twenty men, was hastening to Biserta. His 
costume, even to his red cap, was almost 
European, for the innovations of the Sultan 
have already been adopted in Tunis. 

We had to ride another good league before we 
got clear of the morass, and reached the place 
where we were to dine, and where, as may well 
be thought, we proposed to drink the health of 



Cato in Elysium. The ruins of Utica, thickly 
grown with thistles and nettles, exceeded our 
expectations: but we had scarcely examined 
them in a hasty manner, and, after clearing 
away the weeds from a column against which a 
palm partial to antiquity had grown up, spread 
our carpets and begun to unpack our provision- 
basket, when what had hitherto been a slight 
shower changed into a perfect deluge of rain, 
which continued uninterruptedly for two hours. 
We were obliged to wrap ourselves in our 
mantles, and eat our moistened meal under our 
umbrellas; for, alas! there remains no doorway 
or arch entire enough to protect us. The 
memory of the heroic Romaii, however, 
inspired us with courage to support our 
misfortune with good 
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humour. I exclaimed with Cato A A A Now I am 
master of myself, A and seized, instead of a 
sword, the wing of a fowl. 



I scarcely ever remember to have dined more 



pleasantly than among these ruins in the aria 
cativa by the marsh. We held our wine up to 
the sky to get it mixed with fresh water, which 
we should otherwise have found it hard to 
procure ; and we were much amused by one of 
our asses, which, having eaten its fill of thistles, 
had posted itself up to its belly in stinging- 
nettles, and stood with its long ears hanging 
down, and serving as gutters to carry o£P the 
rain, so resigned and motionless, that it might 
have passed in one of Cruikshank A s caricatures 
for a picture of a stoic. We were also regaled 
dur-ing dinner with music, which the Moors 
made by blowing out both cheeks like a 
trumpet, the sound of which they imitated, 
while they thump* ed their breasts and cheeks 
so as to produce the most extraordinary 
marrowbone- and- cleaver kind of noise for our 
entertainment. 

The part of the ruins where we found our- 
seflves, the ancient citadel, stands on an 
isolated hill, which, it is easy to see, was 
formerly surrounded by water, and united by a 



bridge to the main land. Some hundred paces 
off, the small remains of an amphitheatre are 
visible. 

which, according to the opinion of antiquaries, 
was destined exclusively for Naumachi A e, and 
was capable of containing twenty thousand 
men. Under these are great cisterns, several 
hundred feet deep in the mountain, which 
probably served at the same time to contain 
the water for the mimic fights* They are in 
goc A preservation, nearly thirty feet deep and 
fifteen broad, with remarkably thin and low 
vaultings. They were full of dung and rubbish, 
as the Bedouins, who have built a duar near 
these ruins, had bad their cattle standing in 
them all the winter. Near the palm-tree above 
mentioned, rises a warm spring, to which 
medicinal qualities are attributed, and in whose 
almost hot water we found several turtles A 
which appear to inhabit this basin. 

After the Vandals and Arabs, the modem 
Moors have used this ruin very ill, particularly 



when a minister of the preceding century built 
the great mosque in Tunis A which cost more 
than a million of Spanish piastres. The marble 
and columns were furnished by Carthage and 
Utica. On this occasion were found several 
mutilated statues, which served at least to 
indicate with certainty the position of the 
Senate- house. They were those of Jupiter, 
Julius Caesar in warlike costume, of a matron 

and three vestals, besides a beautiful unknown 
Torso: they are now all in the Museum at 
Ley den. The traces of a theatre and two 
temples present nothing remarkable; and as we 
had no lights, we could not descend into a 
subterraneous apartment which contained a 
sarcophagus of red marble. Utica was, on the 
whole, scarcely more than a league in 
circumference. When the sea filled what is now 
a marsh, and the plain as far as the 
promonto]: A of Apollo, now Gape Zibieb, under 
which lies the town Porto Farina, was covered 
with Roman camps and cities, the prospect 
from the heights of Utica must have been 



magnificent. 

From this time the weather gradually cleared 
up, and a burning sun quickly dried our wet 
garments, as we journeyed on over a wide 
flowery plain of the most fertile soil towards the 
river Medscherda (the celebrated Bagrada of 
the ancients), which we afterwards passed in a 
ferry-boat. Here, beside the traces of an old 
Roman bridge, the Mussulmans have built a 
handsome new one with freestone, taken, alas ! 
from the ruins of Utica. There are but two 
arches wanting; but they have been want A ing 
these twenty years, because a Marabut had 
prophesied that whoever finished it would die 
on it. I much suspect that the ferryman 

bribed him to make this prophecy; but I know 
not if it be the same Marabut who lies buried 
not far off in a pretty grove, over which still 
waves a lofty standard, because he died on a 
Friday. The river here must be very rapid, for 
it washed away, during an inundation, two 
great green hills, and now threatens the roads 



with a similar fate ; though, indeed, roads here 
are tolerably independent of such accidents, as 
they are nothing more than footpaths varied by 
holes filled with mud. 

It is well known that the Bagrada had formerly 
quite a different bed from that which it at 
present occupies, and this fact is probably 
connected with the drying up of the former bay. 
Even in Shawns time it appears, according to 
his charts, to have taken a different course; at 
present, the mouth is again so stopped up, that 
it appears likely once more to change its 
direction. 

We often saw great flocks of sheep with fat tails 
feeding on the plain: their long coarse wool is 
almost entirely exported to Europe, and makes 
an important article of trade. The country 
around was tolerably animated, and the wide 
pastures covered by cattle of all kinds. I know 
not where it is I have read that in the Ukraine 
they provide sheep of this species with 
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boards fixed on small wheels A to enable them 
the better to support their burden: here, they 
are obliged to take the trouble to carry them 
themselves, without any assistance. 

Our stay in Utica, and the rain, which had 
rendered the roads so deep they were almost 
bottomless, retarded us so much, that at six 
o A dock we were still three leagues from Utica. 
As the gates of the city are at this season shut 
at seren, or at latest half- past, and besides our 
heavily-laden camels and asses were so weary, 
that the incessant '*Fra-he!" of the drivers 
urging on the loiterers, and with the left hand 
tickling the animals over the tail, would avail 
nothing, we saw ourselves forced, instead of 
enjgying the friendly festival at M. de Montes\ 
to claim the hospitality of the Bey's brother, at 
a neighbouring summer palace. 

The Moorish castellan received us, however, 
very ill-humouredly, and proposed to us at first 
to sleep in the stable. He could hardly be 
induced at length to show us a little kitchen and 



a sort of cellar, in the interior of the building, 
which was to serve us for a lodging during the 
night. Nothing was to be had but water and 
some eggs, and even the wood to boil them our 
own people were obliged to collect from the 
vicinity. We had brought in our most necessary 

effects, among which was my bed, wet through, 
and the remainder was left outside in the 
stable. 

When at eight o'clock we wished to fetch 
several things which were wanting, we found 
that the growling old bear had bolted the door 
and fastened us in like malefactors. Knocking 
and calling was taken no notice of, so that we 
were obliged to submit to our fate. Our prison 
was indeed an extensive and delightful abode, 
in which we were at liberty to wander freely 
about. Several elegant courts and terraces, with 
great basins swarming with goldfish, fruit- 
gardens full of roses and orange- trees in full 
bloom, and old peach, apricot, fig, and 
pomegranate trees, raising their proud heads 



above the rest, mingled with sweet and sour 
cherries— A here considered very rare luxuries 
— surrounded the building; but the walks in the 
garden were not kept with any care, and were 
partly overgrown, partly impassable, from wet; 
and nowhere was anything like European 
neatness and cleanliness observable. 

Some of the terraces were on all four sides 
surrounded by rows of lofty cypress-trees, 
whose trunks were polished up one- third of 
their height, and formed a natural colonnade, 
through which the white blossoms of the shrubs 
and the 

distant mountains were seen, and had a very 
pretty effect. On one of the highest terraces 
stood ten little metal cannons, mostly three- 
pounders, on four of which we read, to our 
great amusement, the words AA Libert6 et 
egaUti A * which were engraven on them. Even 
in Europe this is absurd enough now; but here, 
ten times more so. Some others of the guns 
bore the arms of Venice, and all appeared of 



European origin. 

The sky had now become quite clear, and the 
mild evening, with a beautiful starry night 
which followed, made our supper of eggs, taken 
in the open air, appear pleasantly pastoral. 

LETTER XXX. 

Singular Wedding. A The Bardo.— M. Gregorio de 
Montes. —Chevalier de Nyssen and M. Deval. 
— Advice to Doctors. — The Bazar. — Singular 
Spring Palace of Hammuda Pasha.— Cleanliness. 

Tunis, April 25. 

Almost the whole road from our nighf s rest* 
ing- place to Tunis lay through olive- groves. 
After a short march we met some horsemen, 
one of whom led a richly-harnessed, daz«-zling 
white horse, whose mane and tail were dyed 
with henna orange colour, and the rest of the 
body decorated with spots of the same. Soon 
after appeared some gaily- dressed Be-doufns, 
of whom the foremost carried a striped red and 



white banner, which he pranced about in the 
most graceful manner, and displayed his skill 
by sundry evolutions, — sometimes raising it 
over his head, and sometimes sinking it to the 
ground. Several other horsemen now met them 
from the opposite side, and at last all united 
uj)on an open place, and performed va- 
rious sports and military exercises. We amused 
ourselves a while with watching them, and then 
learned that they were celebrating a wedding, 
and that the female part of the company, 
though themselves unseen, witnessed the 
spectacle from an arbour. 

Haifa league from the town we climbed a hill, 
the surprising prospect from which I must 
describe, as it presents at the same time a good 
picture of the locality. In the centre lay Tunis 
with its towers between two hills crowned by 
forts, and connected by a handsome aqueduct 
which was built by Charles the Fifth. The circle 
of blue highland seldom wanting in this country 
is in this part productive of the more striking 



e£Pect, as three large mountains tower to a 
great height above the rest, and, by their 
extraordinary and fantastic forms, attract and 
excite the imagination in a singular degree. 
These are the Begharnin ; further on, the Ach- 
mar, or lead mountain; and at still greater 
distance, the lofty Sauwan. On the left spreads 
the lake of Tunis, on whose bosom lies a 
picturesque little island, on which the lazaretto 
is built; and behind it, separated only by a small 
tongue of land, appears the bay, with the ruins 
of Carthage, and the tower where St. Louis 
expired. On the opposite side lies the village 

of Rhades, with its projecting point of land, 
where Begi A us defeated Hanno; further on, the 
arsenal, with a long range of shipping, and the 
castle of Goletta, also cdnstructed by Charles 
the Fifth. On the right another salt lake fills the 
valley; and' a short distance from its shores, 
near to the hill on which we were standing, 
stretches the Bardo, the residence of the Bey, 
This is a little town of itself, surrounded by a 
high wall, whose four corners were flanked with 



towers. Upon the highest and handsomest of 
the interior buildings, flutters the blood- red 
banner. The environs of the lake were adorned 
with pleasant groves, among which the 
Manuba, a pleasure- palace of the prince, 
appeared con* spicuous, with its numerous 
domes, kiosks A and extensive gardens. 

At the gate of the town we found, near the ruins 
of a tower of the middle ages, a great camp 
pitched, in which the Tunisian troops, newly 
modelled in the European fashion, were 
assembled for the spring exercises. Their dress 
also has approached that of Europe, and has 
scarcely retained anything Turkish ; a very 
disadvantageous change, especially for the 
officers and courtiers of the Bey, of whom we 
met some that looked rather absurd. On their 
heads they wore the red Fez, distinguished 

from that of the other inhabitants not only by a 
long blue tassel, but by having the whole crown 
covered by a fringe of the same colour. The 
uniform was a blue kulka, or jacket, with a blue 



doth waistcoat, cut in our manner. Round the 
body they wore a red and white striped sash; 
and underneath, blue doth pantaloons, as far as 
the knee of Turkish width, and down to the 
ankle of European narrowness, and tied 
together at the bottom with a string. White 
stockings, and shoes tied with ribands, 
completed this ungraceful dress, which appears 
so paltry compared with the former splendid 
Mameluke costume, glittering with gold and 
jewels, now only worn by Jussuf, a 
commandant in the Christian army of the 
French in distant Algiers. 

The suburbs of Tunis are detestable. I rode 
through them with aromatic vinegar held to my 
nose; for the horrible stench of the oil 
everywhere simmering, and a detestable sewer 
which runs round the town, and compared with 
which the Berlin Schaafgraben contains eau de 
mille- JleurSi poisoned the air in an 
insupportable manner. 

I must congratulate mysdf on my good fortune 



in having since I left Algiers, in every place 
where I intended to make a stay, met with 
none but agreeable and friendly persons: 

I experienced the same kindness from M. Gre- 
gorio de Montes, a rich Spanish merchant, who, 
as well as his charming wife, a young and lovely 
Greek, received me with a cordiality and 
obligingness which I cannot thankfully enough 
acknowledge. He had already engaged for me a 
very pleasantly -situated house, from the 
windows of which I enjoyed a magnificent 
prospect, and at the same time o£Pered the 
most unbounded hospitality in his own, where 
reigned a polished and unostentatious luxury, 
and as great refinement of manners as could be 
found in Europe. The Dutch consul-general, 
Cheva A lier de Nyssen, had also in the most 
obliging manner offered me apartments in his 
house \ and the French consul, M. Deval, as 
well as all his colleagues at that time in the city, 
honoured me with their visits and the most 
friendly offers of service. 



All the corporations of the cities are now giving 
festivals on account of the recent recovery of 
the Bey from a severe illness, which has 
brought his French physician twenty-five 
thousand francs, as the courtiers on such 
occasions hasten to make him presents. In a 
walk which I took with M. de Montes to witness 
these rejoicings, we found the rich bazars, the 
columns of which are painted 
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red, green, and white, and connected over the 
street by stone arches, so that they always 
o£Per a walk sheltered from sun and rain, 
already, in bright daylight, illuminated by 
chandeliers. They were, besides, decorated 
with mirrors, silk, and embroidered 
handkerchiefs, coloured carpets, &c. and by 
sundry clumsy displays of heterogeneous 
articles, probably the remains of old European 
booty ; for I observed beautifully- chased silver 
soup-tureens, chalices, candlesticks, and sugar- 
castors. The place was thronged by a confused 



mob of people, among whom the children were 
especially troublesome, and gladly took the 
opportunity to give the detested giaours a few 
secret pushes. A horrible Turkish music 
accompanied the festivity, which set all the 
law;s of time and harmony at defiance. A Moor 
once told Dr. Shaw that they possessed music 
so powerful, that at the performance of a 
certain piece, flowers had been known to drop 
from their stalks. After what I heard this day, I 
have no longer the least doubt of this wonderful 
effect. 

The bazars are filled with every kind of ware, 
but scarcely richer than in Algiers. The 
products of domestic industry are confined to 
the renowned Tunisian essences of rose and 
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jasmine; fine woollen beraus, with fringes of 
various colours; horse accoutrements, tastefully 
and richly embroidered, and adorned with 
mas« sive silver; simple red and white shawls; 
silk handkerchiefs interwoven with gold of 



home fabric; and the red caps with which Tunis 
supplies half the Turkish empire, and whose 
burning colour is rendered so permanent only 
by being steeped in a certain spring on the 
mountain Sauwan, twelve leagues distant from 
here. All attempts to produce the same e£Pect 
with other water have hitherto failed. 

We closed our walk by visiting the beautiful 
palace of Hammuda Paaha, built by the former 
Bey, which, as he did not finish it, has 
unfortunately gone to decay, as is usual in this 
coun-try« The cause of the neglect in this case 
is also a superstition that one must not 
complete the unfinished house of a person who 
has died. 

The halls which have been completed are in a 
style of tasteful splendour quite new to us ; 
their wiqdows are furnished with gratings 
covered with wire- net to serve for bird-cages; 
whilst what is passing in the street may be 
seen A the window- seats are made to lift up, so 
that the person looking down remains quite 



unobserved. The wooden ceilings are 
ornamented with gold decorated with various 
co- 
lours, the floors are of black and white marble 
in beautiful designs, and two- thirds of the 
height of the walls are formed of a Mosaic of 
coloured china. That which has, however, of all 
the ornaments, the finest and most delicate 
eflect, is a pattern formed by a deep impression 
on plaster. It is called Nakseh hadidahi and 
appears exactly like a covering of fine Brussels 
lace. I could not refrain from the wish that our 
Schirstel were to see this original architectural 
decoration, which, improved and varied by his 
genius, might be applied to the ornamental 
parts of our buildings. It is really unpleasant to 
be obliged to add, that the most disgusting dirt 
and the most odious smell destroyed my 
enjoyment of this beautiful work of art, 
although the palace is inhabited by the son of 
the minister. 

This want of cleanliness pervades the whole 



town, and makes a residence here anything but 
agreeable. It always appears to me that the 
cleanliness of every A country, with few 
exceptions, keeps pace with its advance in 
intellectual culture: England stands on the 
highest step of the ladder, Germany and HoU 
land on the next, then France and Italy— 
perhaps between them Russia and Persia— and 

BAD LIGHTS A } A l 

Barbary takes her place at the bottom. One 
thing, however, I must say in their favour: they 
have no tallow candles— my antipathy in 
Europe,— but what villanous wax lights I have 
akeady said, and the oil lamps are no better. 
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Beautiful Villages.— A grave Dragoman.— 
Commercial Speculations.— Jewesses and 
Negresses.— The English Mission and Bible 
Society at Tunis.— A Tunisian Perfumes.— 



A Adventure of the French Consul. 
May 3rd. 

I STOOD in need of some rest, and have 
therefore led rather a slothful life since I have 
been here. The weather also has been cool and 
rainy, so that I doubt not this delicious month 
has been on the whole more agreeable in our 
rough north. The present temperature is, for 
this country, almost unexampled; but there is 
great rejoicing at the quantity of rain, which 
promises an extraordinary harvest, and 
consequently much pecuniary profit. In fact, I 
have never seen the barley stand so finely in 
Europe, and the foliage of the olive is quite 
black. 

My household arrangements are pretty 
comfortable. Mustapha cooks tant bien que 
mal. 

The quarters provided for me by M. de Monies 
are spacious and clean, and might therefore, for 
this country, be considered perfect, did not a 



detestable smell from God knows what sewer 
poison them,— a calamity that here appears 
inevitable in all houses. 

I have at length succeeded in hiring two 
tolerable horses, although they are by no 
means so superabundant as in BcHia, where I 
had the choice of a whole regiment; and the 
number is extremely reduced by all private 
people having, as I have already mentioned, 
now sent their horses to grass. The state of the 
weather has, however, prevented me from 
using them more than twice. The first time 

I took a ride with J A in a very pleasant 

and well cultivated part of the country, to a 
village surrounded by gardens, called Ariana. 
Here a hill, which the Europeans have 
christened Belvedere, commands one of the 
most celebrated prospects in the 
neighbourhood of Tunis; and which, at the 
moment we saw it, appeared in the finest light, 
as a storm hung over it, and forked lightnings 
were darting across the sky. 



All the villages here have a very peculiar 
appearance from a distance. Since they are 
built of stone, have no roofs, and are painted 

o 2 

vfldte A they exactly resemble the cities, with 
the exception of their smaller circumference; 
and, since they are built just as closely together, 
they appear compact shining masses embedded 
in foliage, and quite unlike anything in our 
landscapes. 

Our second ride was confined to the forts and 
various hills around the town; whence the two 
great lakes, the three jagged sum- A mits of the 
mountains Dschebel Bugharnin, Achmar, and 
Sauwan, besides the picturesque remains of the 
great Carthaginian aqueduct, the village of 
Rhades on its projecting point of land, with the 
hills where Hanno so unfortunately placed his 
elephants, the fortress of Go- A letta, &c. 
formed numerous and ever- varying pictures. 
Although the town A of which the best view is 
obtained from this point, is built closely, and, 



being surrounded by walls and usdess 
fortifications, occupies a great space, I still 
cannot think that, even including the Bardo, it 
could contain one hundred and fifty thousand 
inhabitants. It is true, the Moori A live in their 
ruinous houses like rats, and many even in the 
streets, for instance the Marabuts, who often 
run about quite naked, covering only with the 
hand what is most objectionable, A n every 
respect most disgusting objects. The 

jconsul for Holland A Austria, and Russia placed 
one of his dragomans at my disposal, who, 
armed with sword and pistol, with a great stick 
in bis hand as a mark of his dignity, marches in 
a stately manner before me, or gallops in front 
when I ride, calling out " Balek A with a 
stentorian voice, and making way for me in no 
very gentle manner. 

I read in a book, written by the former 
American consul, that these dragomans, of 
whom every consul has a greater or smaller 
number at his disposal, are incredibly ill paid. 



Mr. Noah"s, besides a few piastres wages, 
received, comically enough, a dinner only every 
Sunday. The rest of the time he carried about a 
great loaf and s bottle of oil suspend* ed round 
his neck, his only nourishment during the week. 
With these appurtenances he is represented in 
the above-mentioned work. But, strangest of 
all, these dragomans, whom I always 
considered as very distinguished A ooking 
servants, are all officers in the army of the Bey, 
and command, for this reason, the respect of 
the people. 

I know not why our government has no consul 
on the coast of Barbary,— nay, has not so much 
as commissioned that of any other power to 
undertake its business,— though, as 

Figoera diows us, Prassians are sometimes cast 
away here. As far as concerns myself, I was 
always received in the most oUi A g manner, not 
m A ely as a Pru8»an, but as a European not 
altogether unknown to the world; but I ktely 
found some poor coun-try-peo{Je of mine in a 



very melancholy situation ; they had been, as 
the Dutch consul informed me, sent about from 
one of his colleagues to another, without any 
finding time or inclination to undertake their 
cause officially. 

It was the same case in Algiers, where I had 
myself an opportunity of assisting some 
Prussians in distress. This neglect is the more 
surprising, as, besides the amber which fetches 
so high a )»ice here, some of our articles of 
commerce, as wood for building, masts, deals, 
tar, and iron, find an extremely quick sale, and 
bring high prices in Algiers, Bona, and Tunis, so 
that I have some thoughts of fitting out a ship 
on my own account, and lading it with articles of 
this kind. Many of our manufactures would also 
sell very well here; and, in exchange, Tunis 
could furnish many things at a cheap rate, 
which among us are very costly. 

The streets here, always full of filth and 

rubbish, become after a few bouri A rain a 
perfect marsh, and in summer are still more 



intolerable from the dust. From sunrise to 
sunset, when the Moors go to bed, the streets 
are filled with people; amongst whom we saw a 
great, number of Jewesses, but not a single 
handsome one. It is w A U known that they do 
not go veiled, like the Mahometan women, but 
they all have their muzzles (I should have said 
mouths, if liiey had be A i handsome,) tied up 
with a piece of black stuff; whether to fmvent 
their chattering, or for any other reason, I 
cannot say. The Negresses distinguish them- 
selves in this gaily- coloured world by still gayer 
colours. I saw one to-day whose headdress was 
green, the left breast covered with red, the 
right with yellow, while the lower parts were 
black before and blue behind. 

If I go out for the eveaing, which is not often, I 
go either to M. de Montes, whose wife and 
sisters are as handsome as amiable, and who 
continues to meet all my wishes in the most 
friendly manner; or to the Danish consul, M. de 
Bemer, whose lady has adopted the pretty 
custom of the Moorish women, and dyes the 



nails of her beautiful hand black, and who would 
be distinguished in any company for charms 
and native grace. The parties at this 

house are rendered still more attractive by our 
being allowed to speak our dear native G A - 
man. Sometimes, also, I visit the Swedidi vice- 
consul M. Tulin, whose mother knew Ous-tavus 
the Third, and was present at the ball where he 
was murdered; and sometimes I spend my 
evening in the family of the American consul, 
also highly cultivated and extremely agreeable. 

I have your introduction to thank for the 
permission to be present on this Sunday at a 
very edifying private sermon of the misrion- 
ary of the English Bible Society. This very 
useful establishment has now adopted the cor' A 
rect principle not to give away their Bibles, as 
they formerly did,— and as the generous 
contributions of the faithful made it easy for 
them to do, A -but only to exchange them for 
hard money, or money's worth, although 
certainly at a cheap rate. The reason is very 



plain; for, as the young and extremely Well 
educated preacher remarked, the Heathen or 
Jew (to these last their efforts are principally 
directed, for on the Mussulmans they only 
seem to waste thdr powder,) cares little for a 
Bible he has recdved gratis; but if he has made 
up his mind to pay for anything, though it were 
but some broken victuals, it possesses quite a 
dif-« 

ferent interest in his eyes. He reads in ordei' to 
have something for his money; and we may 
then hope for everything, with the assistance of 
the Holy Spirit.* Such are at present the 
cheering prospects of the cause at Tunis; and, 
as it is only two years ago since the Bible 
Society began its operations, one cannot won*- 
der that, notwithstanding a considerable sale of 
Bibles, not a single convert has been made; the 
time, however, is certainly too short for so 
satisfactory a result. It is enough the good seed 
has been sown,— prayed for,— and wiH 
therefore, doubtless A bring forth in due season. 
When I consider with what splendid success our 



Prussian endeavours at the conversion of the 
Jews have been attended at home, I cannot 
help thinking what a much more abundant 
harvest for the vineyard of the Lord might 



• In this, however, alas! our hopeful young man 
was mistaken, for the dreadful discovery was 
made, a short time after, that some Maltese 
butchers had bought large Bibles only for the 
purposes of waste paper, becau A tlie godless 
wretches thought they could nowhere get it 
cheaper; and one might see, in the open 
market-place, 'the horrible spectacle of leaves 
torn out of the Holy Scriptures to wrap up 
lumps of beef and mutton. Some Moorish 
cheesemongers are said to have been guilty of 
the same sacrilege. This missionary thinks 
himself especially ** called" to his present office 
—as he was formerly a Jew, then a Basle 
Calvinist, and lastly, an English Christian. 
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be reaped in this country: I may therefore, 
perhaps, hope, without flattering myself too 
much, that, in consequence of this information, 
if not a consul, at least a Berlin missionary, will 
be accredited here; who, as well as the trade in 



Bibles, might supply the profane with wood and 
iron; and, when he had time, benevolently 
assist any unfortunate Prussians whom 
shipwreck or other accident might throw on 
these inhospitable shores. 

In the evening our little party was united at the 
American consul's, where the eleven gentlemen 
present were natives of as many different 
countries; there was our kind host, an 
American, an Englishman, a Russian, a 
Bavarian, a Hanoverian, a Sardinian, a 
Frenchman, a Tunisian, a fanatic Turk, and my 
humble self, just as fanatic a Prussian. Whilst 
we were engaged in conversation, all on a 
sudden such an overpowering Tunisian 
perfume, of the kind before mentioned, filled 
the room, that the pretty eldest daughter of the 
family fainted; but, fortunately, on the 
application of vinegar and eau de Cologne, soon 
re-opened her beautiful eyes. 

The only tolerably agreeable smell that ever 
saluted my nostrils in Tunis* regaled me on the 



pier, when the whole place began unex- 
pectedly to smell like a perftiiner A s shop. The 
cause of this singular pheDomenon soon 
appeared, in the shape of six porters bearing on 
their backs to the town an enormous sack 
t>ipoUpourru just landed from Marseilles. 

This pier, commonly called the Marine A is the 
only convenient, and in some measure 
frequented, promenade for the fashionable 
world of Tunis. The second time that I went 
there the pleasant smell o{ pot-pourri was 
exchanged for the horrible effluvia proceeding 
from thirteen dead camels, quietly left there to 
decay. About fifty dogs, in the mean time, did 
their best to discharge the office of the police, 
and clear them away. 

One cannot really wonder that the ladies here 
are become so very stay A Uhomeative A that 
some one assured me the wife of the Englidi 
consul had not left her beautiful country-house 
at Marsa, beside the ruins of Carthage, once in 
two years. The husband of this lady is often 



mentioned in 0' A Meara's book on Napoleon, in 
which, A as I believe, great injustice is done him. 
He was aide-de-camp to Sir Hudson Lowe in St. 
Helena, and, as a subaltern, could only obey 
orders. As he lives in the country, I am not 
personally acquainted with him; but have been 
told that 

he is a great connoisseur, and a very pleasant 
host. 

The French consul, who was bom in 
Constantinople, and has travelled a great deal 
in the East, is a very interesting and agreeable 
man, and speaks both Turkish and Arabic 
Juently. When I dined with him lately, he gave 
us a lively description of a tour which he had 
made in former times from Algiers to Oran, by 
land. 

One day he could not reach the place where he 
had intended to rest, and was forced to pass the 
night in the ruined and deserted house of a 
Marabut. The horses were tethered in the 
wilderness of a garden, and probably they were 



the cause of attraction to several lions, who 
approached during the night, and suddenly 
Announced their presence by a tremendous 
roar. Fortunately, M. Deval was still occupied in 
reading, and was burning for this purpose a 
light by his bedside. He immediately kindled 
some reeds, which he had brought with him for 
the morrow's fire, an A threw them out burning; 
this certainly prevented an attack, although the 
lions kept the travellers besieged the whole 
night, and only retired witfi break of day. The 
horses were found with the ropes broken, and 
their heads thrust all 
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together from fear; while two stallions, who 
were in the habit of biting each other furiously, 
were standing together as quiet as lambs. The 
party now enjoyed tranquillity for a short time; 
but, as soon as the consul got up, he saw, not 
without shuddering, that a scorpion, six inches 
long, had been his companion, and, seeking for 
warmth, had crept into his bed, where it lay 



perfectly quiet. This journey must certainly 
have been undertaken on a Friday, for, on his 
return by sea, M. Deval narrowly escaped 
shipwreck, and passed one- and- twenty never- 
ending days in going from Oran to Algiers,— a 
passage which is usually made in from twenty - 
four to thirty*six hours. He is also of opinion 
that a voyage on the African coast, with the 
miserable vessels and indescribably ignorant 
crews, is a more dangerous undertaking than, 
generally, a voyage round the world proves to 
be. 

LETTER XXXII. 

History of Tunis.— A Influence of the French 
Conquest of Algiers.— Revolution against the 
Sapatapa, Sidi Jussuf. —Mahomet and the 
Koran.— A Fanaticism against Chris* tians.— 
Propensity to Superstition.— Driving out the 
Devil.— Punishments.— The Fair Tunisians.— 
The Princesses of the Bardo.— The Bey's 
Marriage.— Forbidden Gallantry.— A A Canon 
Converted. 



TO PRIVY COUNSELLOR 6RATBLL IN 
WOLFSHATN. 



Tunis A May 5,1835. 

My mccH'RBSpeoted pribnd,— I write to you, 
the man with the eagle glance, with an eagle's 
feather, kindly presented to me by a noble bird 
of this species on the Jebel-Gungla, between 
the lakes Mezauka and Guarra di Jebel-Esker. 
To a celebrated scholar like yourself I dare 
hardly present a bouquet of such simple 
transitory wild flowers as I am accustomed to 
pluck for my other indulgent correspondents. 
My occupation is only that of the butterfly, 
who, fluttering from flower to flower, seeks to 
extract here and there a drop of nectar. You, 
however, although you do not despise the 
flowers, like better to have plant, root, and all: 
—what method, therefore, must I pursue to 
give my 
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lucubrations the proper degree of solidity ? I 



will help myself out of the scrape like a 
professed scholar; for what is scholarship but 
the employment and adaptation of the 
knowledge of others ? I will therefore remodel a 
little, after my own fashion, two works, quite 
unknown in Gei:many, but nevertheless very 
valuable, of which Tunis forms the subject. 

A short account of the Moorish dominion in 
Tunis will make my best beginning. For this 
purpose I have chiefly made use of a work of a 
Mr. Noah, American consul at Tunis during the 
years 1813-14-15, as far as his information has 
been exactly confirmed to me, and at the same 
time rendered more complete by the most 
credible authorities on the spot. 

The Arabs first appeared in the year 647, as is 
universally supposed, in this part of Africa. 
They were sent out by the Caliph Athmon, and 
first established themselves in Keruan, which 
has remained a holy city, and the third in rank 
after Mecca, on account of its mosque with five 
hundred granite pillars, where an apostle of the 



prophet lies buried. 



Only by an express order from the Bey is it 
possible for a Christian to view this city, and 
but very few Europeans have hitherto 
penetrated thither. 

The new-comers retained the place for several 

centuries, although in the midst of wars and 
xevolutions, protected by thereat power which 
their fellow-believers had obtained in Spain. 
After the unfortunate battle of Tolosa first 
arose the regencies of Algiers, Tunis, Fez, and 
Tripoli; but they always continued in a very 
disturbed state, and were materially affected 
by the occurrences in Spain, so that it was not 
till after the entire expulsion of the Moors from 
the Peninsula that a really firm and powerful 
government established itself in Barbary. 

During one of the revolutions Tunis was 
separated from the other regencies, and Abu- 
Fe-rez, a man of talent and courage, declared 
its king. After several successful battles and 



fortunate wars, which extended as far as 
Morocco, he raised himself to be Sultan of 
Barbary. 

It was in the year 1270, at a time when these 
countries were most powerfully defended, that 
St. Louis of France, that noble and naif Doh 
Quixote of history, directed his unlucky crur 
sade hither, and died of the plague among the 
ruins of Carthage; a death of which M. de 
Chateaubriand says, that it closes the history of 
Carthage like a peace- ofiering, a last expiation 
for the passions, the rage, and the crimes of 
which this unfortunate city had been so long the 
theatre. In what sense M. de Chateaur 
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briand can call the death of a chief of crusaders, 
who was himself bringing in his train passions, 
crimes, and the rage of proselytism, a peace- 
offering, is hard to understand, as the 
inhabitants of these countries only defended 
their independence. 



If one did not wish to be pathetic, one might say 
that, after so many misfortunes and hor* rors, 
the ruling folly of the century here found a 
tragic end in the person of St. Louis. 

Almost three hundred years elapsed after this 
unfortunate attempt, and the Tunisian princes 
maintained themselves in security on their 
thrones, and, in connexion with the dynasties of 
Algiers and Morocco, carried on a cruel war of 
retaliation against the Christians, of whom they 
carried thousands into slavery. At length 
Charles the Fifth undertook what was now 
become a just and necessary attack on Tunis; 
which, as is well known, he conquered, but of 
which he kept possession only a short time. 
During this time, however, he built the fort of 
Goletta, and enlarged the strong fortress of the 
Cassba. Had it lain in the designs of Providence 
to grant him subsequently similar success in 
Algiers, the power of Barbary would have been 
entirely destroyed, and Europe have b A n 
spared the disgrace of being for centuries 



tributary to a handful of robbers, and in many 
cases recdving laws from them. It appeared to 
be the fate of Charles the Fifth to begin great 
undertakings, but never to be able to finish 
them ; and doubtless the principal cause of his 
failure lay in his wish to procure for old and 
worn-out institutions the victory over what was 
young and growing,— a great lesson tor the 
present generation. 

Had this highly- endowed emperor been able to 
head the spirit of the age, and become its 
leader, instead of placing himself in opposition 
to it, the figure he presents in history would 
have assumed v A y different dimensions. After 
the death of Charles, almost all the African 
possessions were ravished from his successors 
by Sultan Selim, who at the same time put an 
end to the Tunisian dynasty, rendering the 
kingdom subject to himself, and ruling it 
thencrforward by Pashas. This arrangement 
was so.unpopular, that it was at length yielded 
to the Mussulmans in Africa to choose their 
own Dey, who remained subject to the Porte. In 



these elections the influence of Algiers was 
usually decisive. It was not till the year 1684 
that the Tunisians succeeded in electing a Bey 
from among themselves. This revolution was 
effected by two brothers, Mahmud and Ali, who 
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drove out with the Turkwh garrison the Dey 
appointed by Algiers. The conquerors 
immediately assembled the Divan, proposed an 
hereditary monarchy, which was solemnly 
accepted, and Mahmud named as the first 
sovereign. 

This state of things did not last long. An 
Algerine army defeated the troops of the new 
prince, conquered Tunis, and replaced the Dey 
who had been driven out. But he soon 
experienced again the perpetual vicissitude 
which desolated this unhappy country; for 
scarcely had the Algerine army left the 
kingdom, when Mahmud and Ali returned at 
the head of the inhabitants of the mountainous 
diftricts, again took possession of the town, and 



forced the Dey once more to fly to Algiers. 
Mahmud subsequently cmne to an 
understanding with this powa*, and he not only 
maintained himself on his throne tiU his death, 
but left the government to his brother 
Rhamadan Bey, who quietly succeeded him. 
Under Rhamadan, however, internal wars and 
disturbance convulsed the monarchy. 

His nephew, Murah Bey, seized on the chief 
authority, and had him executed. Unjust and 
cruel as he was, he did not long retain 
possession of the throne, but was murdered in 
an insurrection of the people by Ibrahim 
Sheriff, who now became Bey in his stead. 
Becoming entangled 

in a war with Algiers, Ibrahim was defeated and 
taken prisoner, whereupon the soldiers chose a 
sovereign from among themselves. This man 
was the son of a Oreek, and from him descend 
in a line little interrupted the Beys of Tunis 
down to the present day. 

Hassan Ben Ali, on his appointment, made use 



of the artifice of pretending to hold the reins of 
government only for the imprisoned Ibrahim; 
by which he enticed him to Tunis, where he 
caused him to be immediately beheaded. From 
this time Hassan reigned in undisturbed tran« 
quillity, and, since he had no children, 
appointed his nephew Ben All to succeed him, 
and entrust' A ed to him the command of the 
army. But an unexpected occurrence soon put 
an end to Has-san A s hopes of the throne. One 
of his cruisers captured a Genoese ship, on 
board of which was a woman of uncommon 
beauty« Placed in the harem of the Bey, she 
awakened in him a most vplent passion, and, 
after she had accepted the Mahometan religion, 
he raised her to the rank of his first wife. SHe 
presented him with a son, whom he named 
Muhammed Bey, and after** wards two others, 
Mahmud and Ali Bey. 

As he now saw himself in possession of a pos« 
terity of his own, he explained to his nephew 
the necessity he lay under of recalling the 
decree 
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by which he had declared him heir to the 
throne; but purchased for him, by way of 
compensation, from the Grand Signor, the title 
of Pasha, and overwhelmed him with presents. 
Ben Ali Bey affected to be extremely thankful; 
but whoever has once had a prospect of a crown 
seems to lie under an evil spell which cannot be 
broken. He watched for a favourable 
opportunity, and fled to the mountains, where 
he succeeded in gathering a considerable party, 
with which he attacked his uncle and 
benefactor, by whom, however, he was several 
times defeated. He now applied to the 
Algerines, who, always ready to make war on 
Tunis, sent a powerful army into the country, 
took possession of the city, drove Hassan Ben 
Ali to Suza, and placed Ali Bey on his throne. 

Hassan remained long in exile, till at length he 
hit on the notion of himself seeking the alliance 
of Algiers, and re- conquering his kingdom by 
the help of the new Dey. His intentions were 



however betrayed; he was taken prisoner by 
Ali A s eldest son, and lost his life: his children 
escaped. 

Ali Bey now expected to reign in peace, but met 
with avengers in his own children. His second 
son, Muhammc A Bey, contrived to prejudice his 
father so much against Yunhes, the 

eldest, that the latter did not consider hinraelf 
safe in the Bardo, and took refuge in the newly- 
built Cassba, which commanded the town* 

Hare, however, he could not long maintain 
himself, and sought, as usual, the assistance of 
Algiers. In the mean time Muhammed had got 
rid of his younger Inrother by pobon, and now 
considered himself secure of the throne. At the 
same moment a revolution took place in 
Algiers, ending with the appointment of a Dey 
who was the declared enemy of Ali and his 
whole family. He immediately resolved to 
undertake the just cause of the two children of 
Hassan Ben Ali, whom Yunnes had killed, and, 
as the Algerine force was always superior, 



easily conquered the Tunisian territory. Ali Bey 
was strangled, and Muhammed Bey, the ddest 
son of Hassan Ben Ali, placed on the throne. 

Tranquillity was now re-established; but the 
Bey soon died, leaving two infant clnl-dren, 
Mahmud and Ismael. These children bang of 
too tender an age to undertake the 
government, it was assumed in their name by 
the brother of the deceased soveragn. This man 
had, however, himself a son, who early showed 
signs of uncommon talents, and to render 
whom popular with the pec A le was now the 
father' A s chief aim; and in this be so en- 
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tirely succeeded, that at his death Hammuda 
Pacha was appointed Bey,— <nie of the greatest 
that have ever ruled over Tunis. His govern* 
ment lasted more than thirty-two years, when 
he found, while still in full possession of all his 
powers A his death in the following manner. 

A Neapolitan slave, his favourite and minister, 



Mariana Stima, bad an intrigue with a 
Mahometan woman, the wife of Othman the 
brother of Hammuda Pacha, and, employing bis 
great credit, easily found means to rmt her 
frequently in the night. She became pregnant; 
and, since the customary methods used to 
avert this consequence fiuled, she at length, 
terrified by menaces, ccmfessed all. Qthman 
and his soiis knew how to employ the circum- 
stance artfully for their own elevation. Had 
Othman brought a public complaint before his 
brother, so severe are the Mahometan laws in 
this respect, that the Bey himself could not 
have protected his favourite from the 
punishment of impalement, and the woman 
fr(»n drowning. They left therefore to the 
unfortunate man only the alternative of seeing 
his crime proclaimed, or of purchasing thdr 
silence by a grealen 

The slave could not overcome the fear of death, 
and promised to execute whatever was 

required of bim. In consequence of this 



promise, therefore, he, in conjunction with a 
French physician and renegade, prepared a 
narcotic pmson which he administered to the 
Bey in his evening pipe. Death ensued the same 
night; and on the following morning the brother 
Othman was proclaimed Bey, to the exclusion 
of Mahmud and Ismael, the still living heirs to 
the crown. 

He did not, however, long enjoy the fruits of his 
treachery; and punishment closely followed all 
who had taken part in it. Mahmud found an 
opportunity, with the help of the first minister, 
to organise a conspiracy; and, fieventy- seven 
days after Othman had ascended the throne, he 
was, in the night of the 24th of December 1814, 
shot in his bed by Midi- mud and his sons. In 
this manner the government returned to the 
rightful successors,— the posterity of Hassan 
Ben Ali and the beautiful Genoese lady. The 
sons, Hassan and Sidi Mustapha, had taken a 
very active part in the revolution ; and when 
Salah and Ali, the sons of Othman, fled to the 
fortress of Goletta, in order from there to get 



on board a vessel, they followed them without 
loss of time, and struck them down with their 
own hands. 

Mahmud, old and feeble, reign A nominally 
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for a short period; but the real sovereign was 
the eldest son, Hassan, who, after the death of 
the father, quietly ascended the throne A where 
he is still seated, universally beloved and 
esteemed. The day after Othman Bey and his 
sons lost their lives, one of the wives of the 
former was brought to bed of a prince, whose 
life was spared, but who is kept imprisoned in 
the Bardo, where, with the exception of 
freedom, all the enjoyments of life are at his 
command. 

His imprisonment is shared by a very old man, 
a relation of All Bey, whom in his youth a 
similar fate attended. How poetical can I 
imagine the solitary conversations of the grey 
old man and the youth, whom the same cruel 



fate has thus thrown together ! From what a 
singular point of view must both regard destiny 
and the world I 

Thus has this kingdom been for a thousand 
years the theatre of revolutions and crimes, 
which cannot have been without evil 
consequences on the character of the people, 
from whom they must have banished every 
idea of honour or fidelity, by maintaining a 
system of boundless despotism and cold- 
blooded cruelty. Recent events in Europe, and, 
most of all, the taking of Algiers by the French, 
have, how- 
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ever, operated powerfully upon these 
countries; and the spirit of progression, which 
appears to animate the whole human race, has 
seized even on the long stationary Mussulmans, 
and, almost against their own will, is carrying 
them forward towards a new civilisation. It is a 
pity they should have begun with what was 
least worthy of imitation, and changed their 



picturesque costume for one mean and 
tasteless, and ndther Turidsh nor European. 

Fanaticism is, however, daily declining; robbery 
is no longer permitted them, and they are 
beginning to receive the advantages of 
Christian cultivation. Well-educated Christians 
occa A sionally fill important situations in the 
court of the Bey; and the military force, which 
A ven in its exterior begins to resemble that of 
our soldiery, is organised and led by 
Europeans* Even in the city, the influence of 
the foreign consuls has raised the Christians in 
importance, rendered their security perfect, 
and extended their freedom beyond what they 
would have enjoyed in their own country. You 
may perhaps be interested in an account of my 
presentation at the Bardo; and it will serve to 
enliven the dryness of the historical details I 
have entered into, and of those I must 
afterwards communicate. 

The indisposition both of the Bey to whpm I 
was presented, and of the Dutch Russian consul 



who was to present me, had delayed the 
ceremony for fourteen days after my arrival; 
and, when preparing for the visit, it was still 
uncertain whether I should see the Bey himself, 
or only his brother and the Sapatapa. At ten 
o'clock in the morning I went to the house of 
the consul, who was again ill, and whose office 
was therefore undertaken by the vice-consul. 

We placed ourselves in an old cabriolet of the 
preceding century, for no one but the Bey is 
allowed to use four wheels; and had great 
difficulty in making our way in this rickety 
conveyance through the dealers in oranges and 
vegetables, and the crowd of lookers-on, whom 
my Prussian uniform, probably seen for the 
first time, had drawn together. In passing 
through the narrow gate of the city, we had 
very nearly been wrecked at the outset of the 
voyage, and made our debut in a puddle. The 
carriage nevertheless held out over the 
rumbling stones, and endured the shocks on the 
axletree at the corners better than we had 
expected; and when we had once reached the 



open country, the fleet Arabian horses carried 
us in safety to our journey's end. 

Before the entrance of the Bardo we found 

H» 

some tents jHtched, near which the horses of 
the Bey and his suite were ranged in the open 
air, tethered by the usual long rope. Seteral of 
these horses were painted; but only a few were 
of fine figure, or showed high lineage. 

The great entrance- gate is striped with various 
colours; and the embattled wall which 
surrounds the Bardo is defended by cannon, 
looking out of such absurdly narrow port-holes, 
that they appear as if built in. Through tliis gate 
one enters a narrow paved way, with 
colonnades and side- pavements. 

Here were such a throng of Arabs, Jews, and 
common people, besides horses and mules, that 
we could only proceed very slowly until we 
came into a wide court, and before a second 



great gate, where some attendants of the court 
were visible, and we were obliged to get out. 
We walked through this gate, and entered a 
high arched way, where, in two prettily- 
decorated niches, the soldiers of the guard were 
employed in playing at cards, and had hung up 
behind them a number of handsome muskets 
and sabres. This led into a much cleaner and 
more elegant court, ornamented with green 
glazed tiles, with paintings, and with various- 
exdoured marbles; in the midst of which sprang 

up a fountain. A broad arcade with high but 
simple pillars ran round it. 

Here we,were received by the secretary of the 
Bey,— A an Italian and a Christian,— a M. Raffo, 
who led us into a ground- floor apartment 
covered with matting, at the top of which was a 
red divan, upon which, without further 
invitation, I sat down, while my secretary, M. 
Raffb, and the vice-consul, took their places 
opposite to me upon little Italian cane- 
bottomed stools. In the corner stood a press 



with thirteen partitions, exactly resembling 
those which are used with us by grocers for 
sugar, raisins, rice, grits, peas, and similar 
commodities, but which was here devoted to a 
far more important purpose,— nothing less 
than that of containing the archives of the state, 
for which it is large enough in a country where 
the scribbling art is still in its infancy. Near me, 
on the divan, stood a little box, which, as I 
afterwards learned, contained the niinister'9 
current papers for the day. 

After a short conversation in the Italian 
language, M. Raflb left us in order to announce 
our arrival, in the first instance, to the Bey A s 
brother, Sidi Mustapha, commander of the 
campSf which is the same dignity as that of 
field- marshal with us. He soon came back to 
fetch us; when we passed again through the 

court to the opposite end, where we entered a 
beautiful portal, which led to a stately saloon 
hung with red doth, and paved with black and 
white marble. At the upper end of the room 



was a large window, under which on an ottoman 
Sidi Mustapha sat motionless, with his legs 
crossed under him, in a sort of European 
uniform with an embroidered collar. He wore 
the usual fez on his head, with a golden tobacco- 
box in his left hand, on which he wore several 
large diamond rings: beside him lay, half 
covered with a shawl, two pistols and a dagger. 
We passed up to him through three or four full 
rows of variously- dressed people; for, as 
representative of his sick brother, he had to 
perform both the judicial and the ecdesiastical 
duties.* After the wise consul had kissed his 
hand and M. RafTo had named me, I myself 
shook his right hand, which he offered me, and 
sat down on a 

♦ The high offices of the church and the law are, 
with the Mussulmans, united: the Kadi, as well 
as the ruler himself, is an ecclesiastic. Their 
legislators are well aware that this union is the 
surest, perhaps the only bulwark of despotism. 
Our sovereigns have allowed it to escape them, 
and indeed it has never been in Christendom so 



complete as in Islam, although the stupendous 
genius of Hildebrand produced somethiug 
similar, which did good service for a long period. 
Only if Hildebrand had been at the same time 
emperor could hii plan have been carried into 
full execution. 

8tool which was brought to me. Coffee was 
BOW served, quite in our fashion, and with 
much eeremony, by the attendants; after which 
the conversation began, partly in Italian, and 
partly, through the interpreters, in Arabic : 
nothing passed, however, more than the 
ordinary commonplaces on such occasions. 

After about a quarter of an hour, I took my 
leave, with a second pressure of my hand; and 
repaired to the apartment of M. Rafib, which 
we found furnished quite in the European style, 
and about as luxurious as that of a man in a 
similar situation with us. The sitting-room was 
hung with pale- coloured paper, imd a row of 
bad engravings representing Na-poleon A s 
victories. The second, which appears to be the 



place of business, was simply whitewashed, and 
furnished with a large secretary, besides being 
also hung with some coloured erotic figures. 
This extreme simplicity has, also, fioii A ething 
imposing in it. 

Full hdf. an hour elapsed before we were 
summoned to the Bey, w ho, being still very 
unwell, received us in his harem: a very 
flattering distinction. A sort of messenger of the 
court had previously apologised very politely 
for the delay, which the illness of his highness 
rendered inevitable; and now conducted us into 
the 

sanctuary of the harem. We there found a 
polished and tasteful magnificence which far 
surpassed our expectations, especially as it was 
recommended by a cleanliness still more 
uncommon. We were first received in an 
elegant marble court by the Sapatapa, a young 
man with a severe and peculiar expression of 
countenance, whose costume appeared so much 
the more striking to us, because it differed in 



nothing from that of all the rest of the people of 
the court down to the lowest servants : it 
consisted of a red fez; a round blue jacket and 
waistcoat without any ornament; the blue 
pantaloons lately introduced, wide above and 
narrow below; a red- and- white striped sash 
round the body; white cotton stockings, and 
pointed shoes. The whole looked very much like 
the dress of a sailor, — a convenient negli-gee, 
but quite deficient in dignity: a long golden 
watch-chain, with several trinkets, appeared 
the only distinction worn by him and some 
other of the principal officers. 

This costume is said to be chiefly recommended 
by its economy, a virtue to which the present 
Sapatapa is said to be exclusively devoted ; 
whilst his predecessor, on the contrary, was 
much addicted to expense, and is said to have 
drained the Bey's treasury pretty dry. 

You will approve of the present plan; I 
regretted the past, whose extraordinary 
splendour the consuls could not find words to 



describe. We saw, however, some fine remains 
of it. The beautifully-wrought fountains in the 
court were adorned with candelabra; and the 
pillared gallery of the second floor was 
ornamented with trellis-work, painted green, 
and richly gilt, — from behind which the two 
hundred wives and concubines of the aged Bey 
viewed us with great curiosity. 

The hall through which we were now led was 
filled with black eunuchs in the customary blue 
dress, among which some French 
chambermaids made an odd figure: we were 
told they pefrformed the duties of nurses for 
the Bey, who had been placed on a strict 
regimen, and boiled soup for him after the 
European mode. 

The spacious saloon in which the Bey received 
us, might form a scene for a theatre. The walls 
were covered with crimson velvet em* 
broidered with gold; the arched ceiling was also 
gilded, and painted in colours. On each side 
hung a number of splendid weapons:— on the 



right, swords and daggers; on the left, firearms. 
Oold and silver, glittering steel, jewels and 
diamonds, sparkled from every side. Above the 
weapons was a projecting ledge, resting on 
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braeketB, on which were placed porcelain vases 
and other rarities; and over these again, a 
garland formed of mirrors in gold frames, 
placed close together, and producing a most 
singular effect. Close under the weapons, a 
divan in three stages, and covered with rich red 
silk, ran along both sides of the room, leaving 
onlj a broad walk in the middle, where the 
richest Persian carpets concealed the floor. On 
the last of the three divans, in stockings without 
shoes, stood the princes and other distinguished 
persons of the court, forming a double row, at 
the termination of which, on a white satin 
ottoman placed across, sat the Bey in a yellow 
caftan and white turban. He is a man about 
sixty years of age, with a silver- white beard, 
lively eyes, a long nose, and a clever, and, in 



spite of his illness, jovial expression of 
countenance. It is well known, I must observe, 
that a too great partiality both to the permitted 
and the forbidden pleasures of Mussulmans, is 
the principal cause of his,frequent indisposition. 
He was twisting about in his left hand a black 
rosary, and had no kind of weapon on or near 
his person, nor did any of his courtiers wear 
anything of the kind. Behind him was a large 
window overgrown with thick ivy, among which 
sported canaries, enclosed by a 

gilded lattice. The faint light which broke 
through this window into the spacious apart - 
m«it, spread a magical clair obscur very 
favourable to the effect of the whole scene. 

As I approached the Bey to offer him my hand, 
chairs were placed for us, — a civility shown 
only to strangers, for the subjects of the Bey 
must always stand in his presence;— two 
antique clocks, which stood near him oa the 
right and left, began to play, in a soft tone, 
harmonious music, which disturbed our 



conversation less than the thundering military 
table- mufitc in use at some civilised courts; 
which, let it be ever so well executed, appears 
introduced only to conceal the emptiness of the 
conversation. The Bey, as well as his brother, 
speaks some Italian; and when I told him that I 
was also but little skilled in that language, he 
said, smiling, that we were probably about 
equally far advanced. He was of very obliging 
and attractive mannas. I praised the 
deportment of the troops organised after the 
European model; on which he immediately 
( A ered to let them manoeuvre before me, and 
added, without being blinded by any prejudice, 
that I should certainly find them far behind 
their model. 

The conversation then turned on the chase, 

and I expressed a wish to witness some 
hawking— a species of chase said to be in great 
perfection here; when he regretted that the 
time of year made it for the present impos- 
sible, as the falcons were moulting, and would 



not strike; . but he immediately offered me 
trained birds of this sort as a present, which I 
was obliged to decline on account of the 
difficulty of transport* 

Besides this offer, his highness granted me, of 
his own accord, all the escorts and permissions 
which I could need for travelling and examining 
the entire kingdom. Laying his hand on his 
breast in the Oriental manner, and bowing his 
head several times, he assured me that 
everything in his country stood at my 
command, and I only needed to apply direct to 
himself to obtain any wish that I might form. 

During the progress of this conversation, 
excellent Mocha coffee mingled with cocoa was 
brought- in in large cups of French china, placed 
on waiters. It was A the best we had drunk in 
Barbary; but the etiquette does not 

* Not only birds, hares, and so forth, but even 
antelopes, are pursued with hawks. From the 
herons only, the feathers which senre for 
plumes are pulled out, and the birds are then 



set at liberty again. The people here assert that 
the feathers grow again. 

permit more than half the contents of the cup 
to be drunk. 

After I and my secretary had again respectfully 
and thankfully shaken hands with the 
Mussulman ruler, we left him, highly satisfied 
with our obliging reception, and i A ith the 
sincere expression of our best wishes for the 
speedy and complete recovery of his health. It 
is here not customary for the Bey to make a 
sign that the audience is concluded, but one 
takes leave when one thinks proper. 

To the princes, children, and relations of the 
sovereign, who hold no public office, strangers 
are never introduced. 

The whole court accompanied us back through 
the marble court to the outer gate; and as it 
had grown late, I put off seeing more of the 
Bardo and its curiosities till another day. 



In returning to my former subject, I must now 
explain to you the manner in which the former 
revolution took place, in order to make you 
understand the way in which matters are 
usually managed here; although it only con-' 
cemed the governing Sapatapa, and was 
therefore unimportant. 

This man, Sidi Jussuf, was, according to the 
testimony of Mr. Noah, made up of cruelty. 

treachery, and deceit, besides being the bitter 
enemy of all Christian states. His long 
experience had made him so welJ acquainted 
with eTery kind of public business, that he 
became indispensable to the Bey Mahmud on 
his first accession to the throne; and it is 
umrersally believed that the revcdution ending 
with the death of Othman Bey, was organised 
by this Sapatapa, as Mahmud not only set him 
at liberty, but gave him his daughter in 
marriage, doubtless as a reward for his 
services A 

The power and influence of Sidi Jussuf had now 



reached their highest point. Mahmud knew still 
less of the business of government than his 
predecessor, since he had hitherto passed a life 
of such complete retirement as might wdl be 
considered an honourable imprisonment ; and 
his two sons, though ambitious, were quite 
unacquainted with the circumstances of the 
kingdom over which their family now ruled. 
The Sapatapa was consequently the real 
sovereign, and Mahmud only the shadow; so 
that, at length, the all-powerful minister was 
led to form the idea of enjoying the title as well 
as the reality, and raising himself to the throne. 

Sidi Jussuf was proceeding with rapid steps to 
the completion of his purpose, and had already 
gained over the chief of the Janissaries, 

who had the principal gate of the palace in 
charge,— A nay, even appointed a night in the 
following week for the murder of Mahmud, for 
which the Bignal was to be given by a light 
burning in his own nei A bouring apartments: the 
conspirators from Tunis were then to be let into 



the Bardo, whilst the Sapatapa himself, with his 
armed slaves, undertook to make away with 
the Bey. 

The plot was discovered by one of the 
conspirators, and the sovereign hastened to be 
beforehand with his minister. The manner in 
which he executed his intentions presents a 
specimen of the profound dissimulation, as well 
as the cold-blooded treachery, which is peculiar 
to the Turkish character. 

The Sapatapa lived, as I have said, in the 
Bardo, and his office rendered it necessary for 
him to be almost always near the person of the 
Bey; the evenings also he was accustomed to 
pass either with him or his sons. On the evening 
which the Bey .had decided should be his last, he 
was received with double cordiality, and kept a 
long time playing with the eldest son at chess,— 
a game at which he had great skill. 

After the Bey had then talked with him on state 
affisiirs, and given him several important 
commissions, the Sapatapa at length took leave. 



wishing tranquil repose to the family whose 
destruction he had resolved to effect in a few 
days. He h'ghted a torch to cross the court to 
his own apartment, which he was just entering 
when a servant of the Bey came running after 
him, saying, the prince had still something to 
say to him. The servant took the torch out of 
the minister's hand, and conducted him back a 
nearer way, by a narrow passage that led past 
the hall of judgement. 

As the Sapatapa passed, he saw the door open, 
and, to his great terror, several Mame-luks 
standing with drawn swords: on the ground lay 
a long cord, such as is commonly used for 
strangling. Two rows of wax lights were 
burning, to illuminate this ominous scene. 

The intended victim instantly sprang back, 
drew his yataghan, and cut the Bash Mame-luk 
down the face; and defended himself long, with 
the strength of despair, against the rest. At 
length he was overpowered; and while one 
seized him by his long hair, and another by the 



beard, a third cut his throat. As soon as he was 
dead, the Bey ordered him to be stripped 
naked, carried to Tunis, and laid down before 
the gate of the splendid mosque which he had 
formerly built for more than a million of 
Spanish dollars. 

On the following morning he was found by the 
populace, who, with barbarous exultation, 
fastened- a rope round the body, and dragged it 
through all the streets of Tunis, and round the 
walls, until the flesh was torn ofl A the bones; 
when the remains were left to the dogs and 
vultures. " From the terrace of my honse, A 
says Mr. Noah, " I witnessed this dreadful 
spectacle. What a vicissitude! What an awful 
example of the uncertainty of human power 
and greatness! What a sad lesson for the slaves 
of ambition ! The great officer of state, whom 
yesterday I was obliged to approach with every 
sign of veneration, who was sur A rounded by 
regal luxury, and whose hands were kissed by 
kneeling and trembling slaves, lay now a 
mangled corpse, trodden under foot, amidst the 



wildest bowlings, by those very slaves, a 
dreadful mass of torn flesh, blood, and filth, 
destined to whiten in the sun, and denied even 
the rites of sepulture!" 

Since then a milder period has succeeded, and, 
as things now stand, it would have been a piece 
of real good fortune for the French if their 
Tunisian instead of the Algerine consul had 
received the renowned box on the ear. In Tunis 
there is nothing to stand in the way of 
civilisation : the people are infinitely more 

dodle. the country more cultivated, the soil 
more fruitful, the harbours more secure— 
everything A in short, more desiraUe. The 
kingdom of Tunis is about seventy German 
miles in length from Algiers to Tripoli; and from 
the sea to the Jezed, the country of dates, «xty 
miles in breadth. The climate, although I have 
hitherto found it cold and raw, is said to be one 
of the best and healthiest in the world; the 
summer beats are moderated by almost 
continual north winds, and the winters are 



never severe. Although the lakes in Tunis are in 
summer nearly dry, the country low, and the 
most disgusting want of cleanliness everywhere 
prevails, producing the most detestable smells, 
fevers are by no means frequent, and epidemic 
maladies almost unknown, —if we except the 
plague, which is brought from abroad, and has 
still visited Tunis less frequently than the other 
great cities of the African coast. Its soil has 
been renowned for centuries, and it was once 
considered as the granary of the world, and the 
most precious jewdl of the Roman Empire: 
Mauritania Tingita' na Casariensis is called by 
an ancient Roman, Speciosiias totim terra 
parentis. 

The fertility of the soil almost surpasses belief; 
and the earth is so soft and yielding. 

80 rich and productive, that, according to the 
expression of an author, it need only be turned 
up with a stick in order to bring forth 
everything, without manure, care, or tcnl. 
Nevertheless, either in consequence of the 



oppressive nature of the government, 
rendering all property insecure, or perhaps 
from the natural indolence of the inhabitants, 
who have few wants, the greater part of this 
fruitful soil is still uncultivated, except in the 
neighbourhood of the towns, where the kitchen 
and flower-gardens of the Marsa almost equal 
those of Europe. All our vegetables are easily 
raised; but I find all but the artichokes and 
cauli A flowers inferior in flavour to ours. It is 
the same with the fruits ; and even the oranges 
are not particularly good. Whether this depend 
on the nature of the climate and soil, or on the 
want of care and attention, I cannot decide. 
Sugar, tobacco, cotton, and co£Pee flourish 
here, and the oil is of most excellent quality* 
Roses, ranunculus, tulips, narcissus, and some 
kinds of pinks grow wild, as well as a number of 
aromatic herbs and other rare plants, in gr A t 
abundance. Fish and game are to be had in 
superabundant quantity. And even of metals 
there is no deficiency: iron and lead are 
common; gold, silver, and copper are found 



in the Atlas, where there are said to be some 
rich mines. When it was proposed to Ham- 
muda Pasha to open these mines, he very 
wisely answered, " I have what I want; why 
shall I awaken the covetousness of Christians, 
whom a superfluity of gold will soon attract ?" 

Nature has endowed this country with all that 
is necessary for the pleasure and advantage of 
man ; but man himself is poor in the midst of 
this universal wealth, and thus the chief thing is 
wanting. 

The animals abound as much as the other 
productions of Nature, but are just as much 
neglected. The great herds of cattle are 
miserably fed, and therefore good butter and 
milk not to be had for money. 

The breed of horses, too, which might equal the 
Arabian, is becoming worse from year to year, 
from the same cause as in the other States of 
Barbary: that, as every good horse is sure to be 
taken for the service of the government, no one 
has any interest in spending time and money oh 



improving the breed. The Pasha himself has a 
stud which has produced him some good 
horses; but really noble animals must be sought 
for among* the independent tribes of the 
Desert, and the search would be attended with 
great danger and dif- 
ficulty* I have myself seen here no horse of 
extraordinary quality; although I have be A n 
told of some with which hares may be hunted 
without dogs. 

Every one mast be acquainted with the 
universal utility of the camel: this animal is 
here much etronger and handsomer than in the 
regency of Algiers. Wild boars are frequently 
seen, and are of uncommon size; but they are 
put to no use, and only serve for the chase. The 
ostriches are more precious, and also in great 
numbersj especially in the neighbourhood of 
Tripoli and on the boundaries of the coast : they 
are hunted against the wind, when they soon 
lose their breath and become an easy prey to 
the hunter. The Arabs, in the parts where these 



animals arc found, add to their fine costume a 
straw hat, shaded by the black and coloured 
feathers of this bird A which gives them a very 
majestic appearance. 

The unpleasant circumstance attending this 
abundance of animals, is the presence of 
noxious and troublesome insects, and similar 
% A er-min. Among these the first place is 
occupied by the scorpion, which sometimes 
reaches the length of seven or eight inches. 
That its bite is mortal, is indeed but a prejudice 
; but it occasions, for four A and- twenty hours, 
the most 

irritating pains and violent fever. It is said that 
the chameleon, also very common here A is a 
deadly enemy of the scorpion, and that even 
cats kill them very cleverly. Dogs are much 
more awkward with them; often receiving their 
sting, which then usually occasicMis 
hydrophobia. 

A few words more, now, concerning the 
inhabitants of these countries. One of the most 



remarkaUe features in the domestic and 
political life of these nations is, doubtless, their 
religion— that grotesque and wonderful mosaic- 
* work, in which, held immovably together, 
locked in and petrefied, they have attained a 
power which, although shaken by storms 
becoming more and more perilous, still extends 
over the most lovely portions of the earth. The 
country where this singular religion had its 
birth, and in which some moderns think they 
discover the original of the human race, is in 
itself a great curiosity— of a strange and 
peculiar character, well adapted to produce the 
most heterogeneous mixtures of forms and 
customs. 

The Israelites had fallen, and had begun to 
spread themselves and their faith abroad ovor 
the earth. For a short space the mild light of 
Christianity had shone ; but it continued 

only a meteoric announcement, for a] readyj 
under the new nume, had paganism arisen 
victorious, andj like Jupiter at the church of 



Rome travestied into St, Peter, the modern 
saints, and the personified Trinityjas new idols, 
had taken the place of the old. Sects of all sorts 
quarreled and tore each other to pieces under 
the banners of the religion of love ; intolerance 
and corruption were the order of the day* The 
Arabs had remained what they were at first, 
too wild and independent to be crowded 
together in towns; their home was under 
God' A s open sky, on the mountain, and in the 
plain; the sun and stars, the harmless objects of 
their worship ; their ricli poetical language, the 
only tie which bound them; spear, sword, and 
bow, their only riches ; and their.noble fiery 
steeds A their pride and joy* 

Thus, high-minded, and accustomed to every 
hardship, their numbers increased, and were 
divided into a thousand tribes, which 
threatened more and more the safety of Asia 
and Africa, for they united all the qualities 
necessary to great undertakings- Nothing was 
wanting but the mighty hand which should 
direct these fearful masses to one point, and 



mould them into one firm and lasting form. At 
this period appeared Mahomet, endowed 

with all the lofty qualities which distinguished 
men, destined by Providence to change for a 
while the aspect of the world.* A soldier and a 
statesman, of distinguished birth, strong- 
minded and energetic by nature, of indomitable 
perseverance and great presence of mind, 
improved by long and profound self- culture, he 
brought to maturity in solitude the mighty 
design of reducing these wandering tribes to 
subjection by means of a new faith, and uniting 
them in one immeasurable empire, of which he 
should be the temporal and spiritual head— an 

• Some of the modern English writers are so 
much afraid, in speaking of religious afiairs, of 
shocking the pious decorum which is the fashion 
of the day, that they approach to absolute 
imbecility. Thus Upham A in his History of the 
Ottoman Empire, vol. i. page 31, says: 

"Arabia was ripe for a new order of .things 
when Mahomet appeared, and the success of 



his stupendous imposture is therefore so much 
the more to be lamented, as otherwise 
Christianity would doubtless, bif divine power, 
have effected the necessary change, and the 
true worship of God would have been able to 
take lasting root in the East." 

It is impossible to read without amazement 
such blasphemous nonsense. If it had not been, 
then, for Mahomet, God would have had a fine 
opportunity to introduce his true worship in the 
East: but since Mahomet was beforehand with 
him, ,it appears that he must now wait for a 
second good opportunity, provided always— 
that no second Mahomet should arise to cross 
his designs! 

Tliis is indeed sancta simplicitas, as unworthy of 
history as of religion. 

r 
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empire to which, as to eternity, he could assign 



no limits.* 



After a life spent in obscurity, and devoted to 
experience and study,— at an age when the fire 
of youth is moderated by the cool calculations of 
wisdom and knowledge of mankind— in his 
fortieth year Mahomet commenced his bold 
undertaking. At first his project appeared 
insignificant and doubtful; but Mahomet was 
the man of destiny, and felt in his own breast 
the certainty of success. The doc« trines of the 
new religion were too well adapted to the time, 
and the persons to whom they were 
promulgated, not to be followed by the most 
triumphant success. He was doubtless of 
opinion that the purely philosophical and ideal 
doctrines of the Christians would never procure 
the temporal power and wide diffusion at which 

* I cannot omit in this place an anecdote which 
explains the gigantic character of the man in 
few words. When he was still in the beginning of 
his career at Medina, in order to set a good 
example, he himself assisted in the work of the 



fortifications, and when he once chanced to 
strike with his hammer three sparks out of a 
stone, remained standing in a state of ecstasy. 
On being asked by some of his confidents what 
these sparks signified, he exclaimed aloud, *' 
Grod has spoken to me; and in the first spark 
he informed me that Arabia would yield to our 
arms; in the second, that Syria and the West 
would follow; and in the third, the East was 
promised to us." 

he aimed. He therefore mingled in his system a 
large proportion of Hebrew elements, for a 
Jewish Ood of battle and vengeance was 
necessary for his purpose, and added useful 
laws, and political and sanitary regulations, as 
well as several well- chosen forms and 
ceremonies, to the promise of earthly 
enjoyment in a future state. All this was 
profoundly calculated for the support of 
temporal power. Founded upon tyrannical 
despotism and refined sensuality, this religion 
gave free play to the passions — nay, even 
required from the faithful, revenge, intolerance, 



and force. Eagerly, therefore, was it seized on 
by the people* The Koran, that remarkable 
union of confidence and absurdity —of 
victorious eloquence and imposture, pro A 
ceeding from the highest principle of the unity 

* If I do not mistake, Johannes von Miiller 
somewhere 8ays> " Mahomet invented nothing 
new, hut only l A t to doctrines as old as the 
human race a form and colouring adapted to 
the time and place." This may, however, he said 
of all great minds, as well as of Mahomet There 
n nothing new under the sun! Even the 
doctrines of Christ may he traced in what had 
been said before him. Never-* theless, the 
extension of the principles of love in his religion, 
as in Islamism that of fatality, is to a certain 
extent to be considered new. It is unfortunate 
for us, that the first has even to the present 
time been adopted by few, whilst the second 
has operated with a fearful power on many. 
One beneficent element iS; however A certainly 
to be found in Ais 



of God J and weaving around a whole tissue of 
delusion A was in its truth and its falsehood the 
wonderful implement with which Mahomet 
attained to unbounded dominion, and his 
successors for centuries kept possession of it. 
He died, as he had lived, at the right time. 
Prophets who have lived too long have never 
succeeded in fou n d i ng a d u rable rel i giou A 
Th eir greatest real influence begins when they 
are removed to the empire of the imagination ; 
and it is a melancholy reflection for humanity 
that the great principle which operated so 
power A fully for Mahomet was never to build 
on reason and philosophy, but always on 
passion and ignorance. He A like God in 
Paradise, forbade the tree of knowledge ; and, 
in declaring that nothing was worth learning 
that was not 

faith. We* are apt, in considering it, to perceive 
only tlie eonterapt of death with whieh it 
inspires the warrior, forgetting how often 
during life it must blant the darts of mig A 
fortunei The perfect tranquillity of mind of a 



Mussulman thoroughly penetrated by this 
principle lias often appeared to me enviable. 
The manner in which such a man will endure 
the most irritating annoyances,— nay, even 
serious misfortunes which would infallibly 
occasion impatience and lamentation in any 
European philosopher, — with " It was written 
so, God has willed it,'*— compose himself to the 
most entire resignation, and be immediately 
capable of wiping the past from his memory, ~ 
deserv-es real admiration. 

i2 

contained in the Koran, he prepared the 
perpetual ignorance which is indispensable to 
the maintenance of fanaticism. Not gentleness 
and conviction, but blind faith and the sword, 
were his doctrine. '* The sword, A exclaimed the 
prophet, *' is the key of heaven and hell; a drop 
of blood shed for the cAuse of Ood, a night 
passed for him under arms, profit more than 
two months A fasting and prayer." 

To whoever falls in battle his sins are for- given, 



let them be what they may; and on the day of 
judgment his wounds will shine like the costliest 
purple, and be more fragrant than musk; while, 
for the limbs he loses, he shall re* oeive the 
pinions of an angeL Mahomet believed, that to 
wild and impassioned men must be given a wild 
and impassioned religion ; terror was his 
weapon, blood his baptism, and to the 
conquered nations remained no other choice 
than death or conversion. * A Fight to the last 
man against those who refuse to believe in Ood 
and his prophet A exclaims on one occasion this 
true founder of a religion to his disciples. 

The leaves of this Koran, in which the sword 
was enveloped, passed through Asia, Africa, 
and a part of Europe like a terrible plague; and 
some centiuries of revolution, murder, and 
massacre brought millions under the banners of 
the 
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new prophet and his God, who soon became as 
fanatic believers as the first, Poor humanity ! 



what hast thou not admired, believed, and 
persecuted ? What may yet be contained in the 
womb of time? As a clo&ing question may I not 
ask, have the lessons of history really made us 
wiser, or do they only serve as an entertaining 
romance, and good materials for tragedy, with 
the grown-up part of the community, and as a 
kind of school- lesson for the younger, given in a 
manner that renders it useless ? 

To return to our Mussulmans: one must con A 
fess that they have been for a long time be A 
coming more and more negligent in the 
observance of their ancient customs; 
notwithstanding their frequent washings, they 
are dirtier thaa the Jews ; wine and spirits they 
will generally drink wherever they can get 
them; for the daily fast of the Bairam they 
make themselves amends A by nightly 
revellings, and very few indeed now make the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, Of all the precepts of their 
religion, none is so well observed as that which 
dictates fanaticism against the Christians; and 
they still think they will infallibly be received 



into heaven, if they are sent thither direct from 
battle with the infideL 

No Christian dares enter a mo A ue, had he even 
a firman from the Sultan himself; which I 

80 much the more regretted as there are some 
very fine ones in Tunis, into whose marble halls 
and blooming orange- gardens I oould oxAj cast 
a fugitive A ance as I passed by the open doors. 

If we cannot however fail to observe that the 
same religion has given its colour to the whole 
Mahometan population, we must perceive also 
that there is great variety of shade among 
them; for, without reckoning 50,000 Jews and 
a number of Christians, many mixed races are 
here united, whose habits, characters, and even 
external appearance, difiPer materially from 
A ch other. Turks from the Morea and 
Constantir nople, old Spanish Moors, negroes 
from the in-r tenor of Africa, Bedouins from the 
Atlas boundary, &c. unite into one great whole, 
where every one seeks his own advantage, 
without ever doing anything for society in 



general, or for the advancement of civilization. 

The Berbers, to whc»n bdong the Kabyk and 
Hayats, may be considered as the original 
inhabitants. They are, without doubt, 
descended from a mixture of Carthaginians, 
Romans, Numidians, and Saracens, and have 
probably retained some trace of all thdr 
ancestors These people are scattered over the 
whole of Barbary, from Morocco to the Gulf of 
Sidra: they ai*e generally taU, thin, and 
muscular, of a 
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determined character, with piercing eyes and 
very fine teeth, contrasting finely with their 
fine Roman features and dark eun-bumt faces. 
They live mostly in the mountains, in wretched 
huts of earth and stoae A or in black tents made 
cjf goat's hair. 

Simple and abstemious in their dietj living 
almost entirely on bread, milk, and dates, they 
attain a great age; the chase, rearing cattle, and 



some kind of agriculture, are their only 
occupations ; they are faithful and hospitable to 
friends, savage and cruel to enemies, averse to 
strangers, and jealous of their independence. 

The Bedouins, who form the principal 
population of the country, are more numerous; 
these people appear to have remained 
unchanged since the days of Moses and the 
prophets. Their costume — the simple mantle 
falling in abundant folds, the naked feet with 
wooden shoes or sandals, reminds one more of 
the Old Testament than of the present time. 
The Bedouins are of gentler character than the 
wild Berbers; their complexion is dark olive, the 
expression of their eyes mild and full of life; 
they are also moderate io their foodj able to 
endure much hardship, good riders, valiant in 
war, and skill ful in the use of their arms. 
Wandering pen-petually from place to place, 
and pitching their 

tenu wherever the ground, which they only 
cultivate superficially, promises to yield them 



sufficient nourishment, they have no settled 
place of abode: their women occupy themselves 
with keeping bees and silk- worms; and prepare 
the stuff for the clothing of their husbands, and 
the tents in which they live. Their hospitality 
has become proverbial, and their manners are 
as simple as in the most primitive times. Social 
in their temper, fond of poetry and marvellous 
stories, strangers to luxury, and easily excited 
to enthusiasm, it would seem that no people 
could be better adapted for civilization. Perhaps 
they are still destined to receive it; indeed their 
brethren in Spain once attained it in a higher 
degree than, at that period, any other nation of 
Europe. 

A third and important part of the population 
consists of negroes, who, though Mahometans 
and enjoying all religious privileges, are still 
only slaves. The slave trade with the interior of 
Africa is very considerable, and the blacks are 
perhaps better treated here than anywhere 
else. This numerous class indeed, although 
occasionally seized by a melancholy home- 



sickness, are in general cheerful and happy. 

AU the Bey A s eunuchs, who sometimes attain 

great influence, are negroes. The slaves, in the 
time of Mr. Noah, were sold in the market quite 
naked like cattle. 

At present the examinations by the purchasers 
are made in a place set apart for the purpose, to 
which no Christian is allowed admission. It is 
well known that they are not allowed to buy 
slaves. The Turks here are particularly 
distinguished for their avarice and their 
superstition. They have a proverb concerning 
the first:—" Give a Turk money with one hand, 
and you may knock out his eye with the other.'* 

With respect to the second point, they not only 
believe, like our ancestors and many of the 
present generation, (I myself for example,) in 
witches, enchanters, vampires, unlucky 
numbers, evil- eyes, &c &c. but have even 
retained the Hebrew principle of sacrifice. 
When they lay the first stone of a building, they 



like to kill a lamb, and let its blood drip upon it; 
when they launch a ship, the flesh of a slaugh- 
tered animal is thrown into the water. It is said, 
however, that they go still further, and do not 
always content themselves with lambs, goats, 
and fowls. An author now lying before me says, 
that a rich Turk, who had fitted out several 
pirate vessels, sacrificed at diflerent 
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times three negroes on spots where he had 
buried large sums of money. This was done 
from the superstitious belief that the souls of 
the murdered would be then obl%ed to watch 
the treasure which their blood had moistoied. 
The following is another strange superstition. 

If any one is believed to be possessed by the 
devil, a ram is brought in, and every attempt is 
made to induce him to butt with his heml 
against the closed doors of the sick room, by 
which they declare the evil spirit is forced to 



take flight, and the patient cured. This 
ceremony was, I am told, lately performed in 
the case of a sick child of the Pasha; but the 
devil this time did not seem to understand the 
joke, and drove off, taking the soul of the diild 
with him. 

Since it is estimated that there are in the 
Barbary states seven hundred thousand Jews, 
it may not be unnecessary to add something 
concerning them. At the time when an insane 
pcdicy expelled two hundred thousand people 
of this faith out of Spain and Portugal, driven 
out by the religion of tolerance, they sought 
refuge among the Barbarians. They found in 
Fez, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli a great number 
of their brethren, who had 
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originally migrated hither from Judea and 
Egypt; or who, as it is sometimes said, were 
perhaps descended from the Canaanites, who, 
flying before Joshua, settled in Mauritania 
Tingitana. 



Many stories are told of the harsh and cruel 
treatment of the Jews by the Mussulmans, but 
they appear to be exaggerated. That they met 
with contempt and insolence is certain; though 
in this respect an improvement is gradually 
taking place. F(H*meriy they did not dare to 
keep on their shoes while passing a mosque; 
now I have not seen that any one thought of 
taking them off. 

A laughable occurrence took place connected 
with these regulations, in the time of Hammuda 
Pasha. Among the Jews, who had always 
hitherto worn three-cornered hats or red caps, 
some young innovators took to wearing round 
hats like the Christians, and, with switches in 
their hands, to strut backwards and forwards 
as fashionables upon the Suck. The Moors took 
this much amiss, and complained to the Pasha, 
who forbade the Jews for the future to wear 
these hats, commanding, at the same time, that 
wherever one was seen the crown should be cut 
off with a sabre. After a few executions of this 
sort, the Jews, disconcerted and sulky. 



returned to their triangles. The thing 
occasioned some talk, and the brother-in-law of 
the Dutch consul wrote a burlesque cantata 
upon it, which I send you in the Appendix as a 
Tunisian document. 

This sort of oppression was founded on a policy 
not always so mistaken. The Moors found a 
very numerous and rapidly increasing people 
subject to them, whose superiority, as they 
were of a different faith, they naturally 
dreaded, and therefore, although granting them 
toleration, endeavoured by oppression and 
contempt to render them harmless. It is an 
error to suppose that the Jewish religion is an 
object of especial hatred to the Mussulmans; on 
the whole, like the old Romans, they despise 
the Christians more, as they regard them 
merely as a sect of the Jews. But the Christians 
are powerful and to be feared; the Jews have 
no protector: by the Mussulmans, as by 
ourselves, they are considered as forsaken by 
all; and yet, notwithstanding their apparent 
oppression, they exercise in Africa, as well as in 



Europe, the greatest influence* In Barbary 
they are the best mechanics; they stand at the 
head of the douaniers; they have farmed the 
greatest part of the revenue, as well as the 
exportation of various articles of commerce; the 
coin 

is under their control, and tbey regulate the 
value of the money; they have in their keeping 
the jewels and articles of value belonging to the 
Bey; they are his treasurers, private 
secretaries, and interpreters; and the little that 
is here known of medicine, science, and art, is 
for the most part confined to the Jews. They 
are in possession of many monopolies, and 
some of them are enormously rich. With such 
resources their oppression can only be 
apparent; and such is, in fact, the real state of 
the case. 

If, for instance, a Turk were to ill-treat a Jew, 
the latter must not return the ill-treatment, 
but lay his complaint before the Bey, when the 
Turk would be severely punished. A 



remarkable circumstance of this sort, related 
by Mr. Noah, the American consul, deserves to 
be here mentioned. His predecessor had, under 
the glorious reign of Hammuda Pasha, beaten a 
Jew, who was under the protection of the 
English consul. He received, in consequence, the 
following letter on the subject from the 
secretary of the Pasha. 

" Sir, — A The English consul has complained to 
his excellency, AA [at that time his excellency 
was the title of the Bey, who is now called 
highness,] " that you have entered his house, 
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and Tiolendy beaten an English mibjecC. You 
must know very well, sir, that neither you nor 
any oth A person here has a right to behave in 
this manner. It was, therefore, at first the 
intention of his excellency the Bey to send a 
Mameluk to bring you hither; but, since the 
English consul has declared that he will forgive 
you, his excellency has recalled his first order. 



** The Bey commands me, however, to inform 
you, that, if you ever again dare to strike any 
person under his protection, either in your own 
house or elsewhere, or to commit any such 
disgraceful action, he will pack you neck and 
heels together, and send you back to your 
country by the first ship. If any pn'son has 
offended you, or done you any injury, you can 
lay your complaint before his excellency. It is 
not your business to procure yourself justice ; 
and his excellency declares that such conduct 
does no credit either to you or your 
government. 

"Maruno Stinka." 

" To the American consul, &c. &c." 

The general administration of justice here 
{leases me very much. Its simplicity, brevity, 
and promptitude, as well as the small 
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number of the laws, which are all contained in 



the Koran, the AA Amna " (traditions), and, 
thirdly, the " Inferences ' A deduced from them 
would certainly give you less opportunity, my 
respected friend, were you a Mahometan jurist, 
to spend so much time and learning on a 
commentary upon them, as you have done on 
the celebrated one on Prussian jurisprudence; 
but the poor laity would benefit by the change, 
and be at all times despatched quicker, and, 
what is better, at less expense. 

The Bey himself is the first judge in his 
kingdom in all cases, civil and criminal; and 
every magistrate appointed by him exercises 
his functions with the same completeness. Does 
any one in Tunis owe another but two piastres, 
the creditor knows the hour when he is sure to 
find the Bey, or his deputy, in the great hall of 
justice in the Bardo, and to receive an 
immediate decision. The governors and C&id 
perform the same office in the towns and 
provinces ; as well as the commander of the 
camp on his yearly journey through the 
kingdom. 



The place of the Bey is no sinecure; and those 
well calculated to give an o{ A nion maintain that 
few monarchs of Christendom go through, 
personally, so much business. From eight 
o'clock in the morning in summer, and 

nine in winter, until noon, he must preside in 
the ball of justice, and only illness or ab* sence 
from Tunis can excuse him from this duty; 
while the other offices of government consume 
a great part of the remaining hours. 

Criminal justice is administered as quickly as 
the civil lawsuit. Murder is punished with 
death; and, immediately upon the fact being 
proved, the sentence is executed by the black 
giants who stand ready at the door. The 
proceedings, with the exception, of course, of 
state (fences, are quite public. In case, 
however, the family of the murdered person 
should be willing to receive a sum of money 
from the murderer, his life is spared,— « custom 
which certainly could not be applied to civilised 
countries. For robbery with violence, the right- 



hand is struck off; and, to save the trouble of a 
tedious cure, the stump is dipt in boiling pitch. 
For theft, and small offences, the bastinado is 
administered according to the pleasure of the 
judge. 

There is an excellent decision of Hammuda 
Pasha, which, it seems to me, ought to be read 
from the pulpit to our peasants. A Bedouin had 
bought some eggs; and another, a hen. They 
agreed to let the hen sit, and share the 
chickens. Unfortunately there came thirteen. 
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and, since they could not agree on the division, 
they brought hen and chickens to the Bardo, 
and required the decision of the Bey. After a 
few moments' reflection, he commanded the 
mother and family to be delivered to his cook, 
and each of the Bedouins to receive fifty lashes 
on the soles of his feet, AA in order, A said he, 
A A that both parties may be, for the future, 
cured of unnecessary litigation.* A Truly San- 
cho Fanza himself, the most sagacious governor 



on record, never made a better decision. 

Besides the above-named persons, the Du-latlis 
(the city governors), and the Imans, (heads of 
the corporations and of the trades*, something 
like our head- masters,) are clothed with 
considerable judicial power. The Kadis usually 
judge only of such matters as concern religion. 

On one occasion I was present at the tribunal of 
the Dulatli,— A from whose decisions, as 
governor of the capital, there is no appeal. It 
lasted the whole morning, and interested me 
very much. Many causes came on which in 
Europe would assuredly have occasioned a ten 
years A lawsuit and incalculable costs, but which 
were here decided in as many minutes. A 
merchant was brought up by two of his 
creditors, who complained that he was indebted 

to them in the sum of two thousand piastres, 
which he could not pay. They jnroduced the 
note, which had been due several months. The 
debtor did not deny his engagement; and the 
case did not, consequently, admit of tl A smallest 



doubt. Before the governor, however, made his 
determination, he gave himself the greatest 
trouble, and benevolently tried all the arts of 
persuasion to induce the creditors to submit to 
a longer delay. Three times he sent them back 
to consider the matter, and in the mean time 
attended to other business; and, only when all 
his endeavours failed, did he order the 
insolvent merchant to be conducted to prison 
according to the law in such cases. This conduct 
of the governor appeared to me both humane 
and conscientious, and had something paternal 
in its character, which contrasted 
advantageously with the ruggedness of our 
forms. Another case was rather more difficult. 
An Arab had hired a camel in order to send a 
load of charcoal to the city. The load p-oved, 
however, too heavy for the animal, who sunk 
under it at a little hamlet half-way to the place 
appointed. The camel- driver, when he saw the 
impossibility of driving the animal furw tfaer, 
called witnesses for his justification, and sold 
the charcoal at the place for a smaller 



price than it would have brought in the toiyn. 
This money he brought back to the owner of 
the charcoal, requiring, at the same time, only 
half of the sum stipulated for his cameL The 
owner of the charcoal now brought his 
complaint, and demanded from the camel- 
driver to make good his loss. Here was a fine 
opportunity for as tedious a lawsuit as the 
celebrated one concerning the shadow of the 
ass. After the parties had been heard at great 
length, and these uneducated people had 
brought forward as subtle arguments A as any 
of our advocates could have done, whilst, 
some*-times, the easy frankness of their 
address A their good deportment, and the 
respectful decorum of their whole behaviour, 
was well wor* thy of admiration, the Dulatli at 
length decided in favour of the. camel-driver. 

I expressed to Mr. Nyssen, who accompanied 
me, my surprise at this sentence A since it 
appeared to me that, according to the strict 
justice of the case, the owner of the charcoal 
should have gained the cause. 



Mr. Nyssen, however, explained to me that the 
inability of a camel to perform its task often 
happens without its having given any previous 
indications of weakness, and is considered in 
the light of a ship receiving damage at 

sea, and judged of according to the rules 
existing in such cases. 

A boy of fourteen years of age, who had been 
proved to have committed theft, and confessed 
the ofiFence, and who would have been in other 
countries— England, for instance— sent to prison 
to become a complete hardened criminal, here 
received his punishment on the spot— namely, 
fifty lashes upon the soles of his feet. The legs 
during this operation are placed in a sling, to 
which a board is attached, with which two men 
hold up the feet, while the head and body of the 
delinquent lie on the floor. As the natives, 
especially the lower classes, go often barefoot, 
the soles of their feet become so hard that they 
sufier less than a European Would do from a 
bastinado. Although the boy during the 



infliction of the punishment called lustily to the 
prophet for help, he was able to run away 
without slippers directly after, and showed no 
trace of pain. But if the blows given with a 
heavy stick exceed a hundred in number, the 
punishment becomes a very cruel one; and if 
they reach a thousand, they generally cause 
death. For a long time, however, more 
moderation has been observed, and the crimes 
must be very heavy indeed that are so severely 
punished. 

Many trifling disputes are amicably settled; 

and I have often observed that a playful jest 
from the governor which excited general 
laughter was the surest means of 
accommodation. If it be allowed to judge from 
the result, one would be strongly inclined to 
give this rude and primitive mode of 
administering justice the preference over our 
more refined and complicated system. In such 
cases only where it cannot be brought into 
operation, and where that despotic violence 



steps in, which is the essential characteristic of 
the Mahometan religion, as liberality is of the 
true Christian, that is to say, among the rulers 
themselves, do crimes become the order of the 
day. Among the people they are less frequent 
than in Europe among what are called Christian 
nations. If we do omit from consideration the 
wild Berber tribes, who do not belong to this 
nation, and who are engaged in regular war 
against all civilisation, theft and murder are so 
rare, that they bccur, in all these Mahometan 
countries taken together, less frequently than 
in London; and if one were to take also the 
dreadful list of crimes of this description in 
France and Eng-landy which fill half the 
newspapers, the comparison would be still 
more in favour.of the Mahometans. One may, 
besides, feel assured that the pro- 
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gress of civilisation will introduce milder man* 
ners even among the governors; and the his- 
tory of Europe shows us, alas! sufficient* ly, 



that in the middle ages, when we stood at the 
same grade of civilisation, crimes were just as 
frequent in the region of the throne; and 
sometimes even of a more hideous charac* ter, 
as, for instance, in the story of the Borgias* It 
would be worthy the profoundest investigation 
of a philosopher to ascertain by whaJt means 
the system of punishment in use here can 
produce a result so favourable on the state of 
crime among the people; and this simply but 
effectual machinery appears in practice ac* 
tually superior to our law apparatus, with its 
crooked ways, its numerous fictions and 
suppositions, and its thousand- fold complicated 
me*> chanism. 

In many cases, perhaps funong us as well as 
here, we should find that indulgence and 
severity had been equally misapplied; while the 
disadvantages attending our houses of 
correction, fortresses, &c. appear still more 
plainly. It has already been often said that they 
are real nurseries of vice. 



The most scandalous abuse connected with 
these institutions is, that the directors and go« 
vemors have in many places made them olgects 

of speculation, and robbed at the same time 
state and criminal. 

The worst part of the administration of justice 
with us is its uncertainty, which in the year 
1835 could render such sentences as the 
f< A owing not only possible but common. I 
quote from the Leipsiger Zeitung of April 20th. 

** S , a fiirmer at Wendisch Suppe, was 

suspected of having set his bam on fire. The 
tribunal at Mutschen A in consequence, 
condemned him to be shut up in the house of 
correction till he could prove his innocence, with 
the proviso that his imprisonment should not 
last above ten years ! A 

** The tailor O in Brochwiz was sm-pected 

of having wilfully occasioned the fire which, on 
the S6th of March, laid two houses ot the village 
in ashes. The afiair was investigated by the 



court of justice at Taubenheim, and the accused 
condemned, Hke the preceding, to be 
imprisoned in the house of correction till he 
could prove his innocence. The greatest term in 
this case was five years." 

The Arabians are not so absurdly barbarous as 
this. 

I shall close these slight notices with a few 
remarks on the fair sex, which I cannot think of 
withholding from you. You are aware that 

one can obtain a sight of very few Mahometan 
women ; and that the Christians are forbidden, 
under pain of death, to have any intercourse 
even with the Jllles de joUy the 
superintendence of whom a Turkish lady has 
now farmed for fourteen thousand piastres. 
Since, however, the European women are 
allowed free entrance to the harems, and the 
wives of the consuls are often invited to the 
Bardo by the princesses, one can obtain 
through them some description of their charms, 
manners, and mode of life. They are mostly 



brunettes, with eyes full of fire, black hair, and 
usually fine teeth; but there are, nevertheless, 
few of the natives that can be considered 
beautiful. It is well known that they use every 
method to become fat; and they are regularly 
fed for this purpose with caucassa, as we should 
fatten geese. Very few possess the freshness 
and elasticity that we prize so much; but they 
are not defi* dent in grace, and their dress is 
mostly splendid, and sometimes even tastefuL 

From what I could make out, in the street, of 
ladies muffled up from head to foot, it never 
appeared to me that anything attractive was 
concealed beneath the folds; on the contrary, 
many of them seemed repulsive and disgusting; 
and I cannot now help laughing when I think 

of one extraordinarily large fat woman, with 
odd stockings made of black and white stripes 
winding round her legs, which made her look 
like a disguised boa- constrictor. This close 
veiling has its advantages; but in civilised 
countries it should be confined to the old and 



ugly. The ignorance and simplicity of the 
Turkish wopien, it is said, surpass all 
description. With most of them education is 
confined to embroidery and the art of 
preserving. They are usually married at a very 
early age, and do not see their bridegrooms till 
the ceremony is over,— a custom not altogether 
agreeable; but as marriage is here not a 
sacrament, but merely a civil union, it can 
generally be dissolved without much trouble. 
One of the consular ladies here, gave me the 
following account of her first audience with the 
princesses in the Bardp, and of the celebration 
of the marriage of a daughter of the Bey to the 
present Sapatapa. 

A A Having reached the court of the castle, A ' 
said she, ** we were received by the minister- 
secretary of the Bey, who conducted us to the 
gate of the second court. At the double gate of 
the harem, two Mameluks kept watch; and, 
after one of them had retired a few minutes to 
announce us, he returned with the female 
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interpreter, an Italian lady» who invited us to 
follow her. The walls of the apartment into 
which we now entered were hung with red 
velvet and gold embroidery; gilt bird-cages 
hung down from the ceiling; and even here in 
the Gynaece, the walls were decorated with all 
kinds of weapons. The wife of the Bey, richly 
but not tastefully dressed, sat opposite to us on 
an ottoman, but rose on our entrance, and 
requested us to take places near her, with the 
words, A May your entrance be blessed, and 
may you remain as long as it pleases you. A 

AA Her arms and feet were bare; on the latter 
she wore little embroidered slippers, only 
turned about half an inch over the front of the 
foot; so that, in walking, she was obliged to hold 
them on with the great toe, which stuck out. 
From the place where we were seated, we could 
see into several other rooms, where on the 
ground sat a great number of black and white 
female slaves, some gossiping, others engaged 



in various occupations. The numbers which I 
saw, from time to time, certainly exceeded a 
thousand. 

" There now appeared two young Moorish fe»- 
males, who began to perform a dance so ugly, 
indelicate, and disgusting, that I do not like to 
describe it. We did not even dare to look 

on towards the end of this abominable ballet, 
and were heartily glad when the princess led us 
into another apartment to partake of some 
refreshments. 

A A As I had taken care to inform myself 
beforehand of what was likely to please, I had 
dressed myself as gaily and showily as possible, 
whilst it happened that the ladies who 
accompanied me wore nothing but black, 
having recently lost a near relation. I appeared, 
therefore, to please the princess best, for she 
often took my hand, and h A id me constantly 
pressed to eat. All sorts of sweetmeats an.d 
confectioneries which the country can produce, 
mingled with many delicacies from Europe, 



were placed on small tables; and we helped 
ourselves at pleasure, using our hands not only 
for bonbons and warm cakes, but also for the 
com-potes. There were no single napkins, but a 
whole piece of Turkish napkin- stuff was held 
before us for our use. After we had tasted of 
several things, the rest was packed into 
baskets, equally divided among the ladies pre- 
soit, and sent to our several homes,— a custom 
always observed on these and similar occasions. 
Whilst we were still engaged at this repast, the 
Bey appeared with his brothers and several of 
the princes A who looked at us 

k2 

curiously for a while, and then withdrew 
without having spoken a word. 

* A The presentation concluded with a tour 
through the whole harem » the apartments in 
which were almost all similar in their 
decorations. The only one we remarked 
particularly was a little sleeping- room of the 
Bey's, where the walls were adorned from top 



to bottom with small watches. The princess 
accompanied us, on our taking leave, to the last 
door of her residence. 

" The wedding was far more interesting. The 
solemnities took place in the beautiful marble 
court of the harem, over which a splendid red 
awning had been stretched. At each of the 
entrance- doors of the several apartments were 
burning wax lights, of a foot in diameter, and 
painted in red and green stripes: over the 
sparkling fountains hung hundreds of coloured 
lamps, and the whole scene really reminded one 
of the stories of the Arabian Nights. 

" The bride was brought in by her brothers, 
seated on a cushion of gold brocade, amidst the 
sound of music, and placed on an antique and 
very costly arm-chair in the middle of the 
court. She was dressed heavily, but with 
wonderful magnificence. I especially admired a 
diadem glittering with jewels, and dazzling 

foot- clasps and armlets. Her arms and feet 
were naked: under the soles, as well as a little 



round the sides, they were dyed red-brown 
with henna; the nails on the fingers and toes, as 
well as the eyelids and eyebrows, were stained 
black. She appeared with closed eyes, which she 
must not open the whole day; her husband is 
also not allowed to see her for the first three 
days. Beside her stood two female dancers; and 
before her a negress, with a lacquered basin of 
colossal dimensions, in which were placed the 
presents of gold, jewels, and other valuables,' 
the list of which, with the names of the donors, 
was read aloud. Two decanters set with large 
diamonds, and several packets of wrought gold, 
appeared to be the most considerable. Every 
two hours the bride was carried back to her 
apartments on the same cushion ; there her 
dress was changed, and she was brought back 
and placed again on the arm-chair. 

AA This ceremony lasted the whole day; and as 
the poor bride is not allowed to take any 
nourishment, she was several times almost 
fainting from fatigue, exhaustion, and the 
weight of the dresses. An old negress placed a 



lozenge from time to time in her mouth, which 
appeared to revive her. The 

mitertainment consisted again only of 
sweetmeats and pastry, coffee, chocolate, 
lemonade, &c; but the Bey was this time far 
more talkative, and jAxyed the host in the most 
liable manner,— saying frequently that we were 
here in our own house, and might do whatever 
we pleased. He himself took the light, to show 
us the bridal bed, which was of white satin, 
tastefully embroidek*ed with gold, and steps 
leading up to it covered ivith crimson velvet. 

AA It happened that the light went out, and left 
us standing some time in the dark, which was 
considered a very bad omen.*** 

So far the consul's lady: I must add, that it is 
not customary here, as with us, for the young 
wife to sleep with her bridegroom. He is only 
allowed about half an hour during the day to - 
complete the nuptial solemnity, and the other 
women meanwhile remain standing at the door. 
If in this half- hour he does not attain his end, 



the matter is deferred for a considerable time, 
and meanwhile he is not allowed to come near 
his wife. The usual ceremony is, at the moment 
of his entrance, 

• Singularly enough, as will appear in the 
sequel, the Bey died soon after, and the 
situation of the Sapatapa became extremely 
critical. 

for the woman to kiss her husband' A s hand, 
whereupon he places his foot upon hers* 
Neither of these observances is intended as a 
caress, but simply implies the commencement 
of the husband' A s supremacy. The princess, on 
account of her high rank, refused compliance 
with either; The rest of the ceremony, 
however, passed off in a satisfactory manner, 
within the limited space of time. The contrary 
was the case when the beautiful Kab-buhra 
married the old Bash-Mameluk. 

The fair Mahometans are said to be well- 
disposed to intrigues with Christians, but the 
opportunities are not easily found. An interview 



is scarcely possible anywhere but upon the 
terraces of the houses, where the ladies spend 
much of their time and often unveil. In Algiers, 
these matters begin to alter; but in Tunis the 
ancient severity continues to prevail. A 
Christian who had, nevertheless, found means 
to obtain a tite-d-tiie with the pretty wife of a 
Moor, asked her what would be the 
consequence if their rendezvous were 
discovered. " Oh," exclaimed she, " nothing for 
thee, thou wouldst merely lose thy head; but 
me they would lead about the town, with my 
face veiled, and seated on an ass, and after that 
they would drown me."*' 

SOO JEWISH CEMBTERT. 

There is no difficulty in fonning an acquaintance 
with the Jewesses, who by no means bdong to 
the dass of untractable beauties. The best 
opportunity presents itself at the burial- 
ground, where they go on the first day of every 
new moon in great numbers, each carrying a 
vessel filled with chalk and water, to whitewash 



the tombs of their friends, an operation which, 
as they believe, refreshes exceedingly the souls 
of the departed. 

This Jewish burying- ground is in many 
respects remarkable, and appeared to me 
extremely elegant and graceful. The Jews build 
over every grave a covering of smooth polished 
stone, on which is a round or square marble 
medallion, with a short inscription. One is 
placed close to another, and all are kept exactly 
of the same height, so that the great space 
occupied by the burial-ground appears covered 
by a number of terraces as smooth as the floor 
of a dancing- room, and only separated by the 
luxuriant vegetation. This consists indeed of 
nothing but weeds; still, as they are of the most 
lovely green, and full of blossoms, they 
resemble the shrubs of an English flower- 
garden. 

Such an arrangement exceeds so far in beauty 
the ungraceful hillocks and crosses of 

our churchyards, that I cannot help wishing, in 



the name of good taste, we might in this matter 
take an example from the Tunisian Hebrews. 

The second curiosity of this resting-place is the 
grave of a Spanish ecclesiastic, once a rich 
canon of Toledo, who, being condemned to 
death by the Inquisition, fled hither, and, out of 
love to a Jewess whom he married, adopted the 
faith of his wife. The Jews, proud of so splendid 
a conversion, heaped riches upon h A m, which 
he enjoyed in philosophical tranquillity till his 
death. He did not appear to estimate himself 
too highly however, although a Jew and a rich 
man; for his epitaph, written by himself, and 
faithfully translated, runs as follows: 

A A Here lies a nothing, from nothing, Joseph 
Medina.'" I close my letter, which merits a 
similar inscription, with something more real, 
namely, the assurances of friendship and 
esteem with which I shall always remain. 

Your most devoted, 



H. S. 
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APPENDIX. 

LE CHAPEAU-A-CORNES, Cantatb Nouvelle. 

CHCEUE d'ISRABLITES. 

Sur Fair A *Je Fat pbadifje Ted vu naUre" 

Malheureux Juifs, renez des larmes! 

C'en est fait de vos chapeaux roods. O jour de 
deuil! O jour d'alarm A I 

T A moin du plus grand des afironts. (bis.) 

UN EMISSAIPvE DE LA POLICE. 

Sur fair " Ce tnouchairy belle Raimonde. A ' 

Peuple Juif, couvrez voire t§te 

De ce chapeau, de ce bonnet; Du pouvoir je suis 
Tinterprete, 



Soyez soumis au grand d6cret. (Us.) 

RECITATIF DU DEVIN DU VILLAGE. 

" CoiUn vent itre beau, II aime d geparer.** 

Quand sur le Sinai la Puissance sans homes A 
Moise donna des loix pour ses enfans, 

Moi'se descendit du mont avec deux comes: 
N*etes-vous pas ses descendans ? (bis.) 

CHCEUR d'iSRAELITES, 

Mime air que ci A -dessus. 

Malheureux Juifs> versez des larmes I C'en est 
fait de vos chapeaux ronds. 

O jour de deuil I O jour d'alarmes I 

T A moin du plus grand des affi'onts. (bis*) 

COMPLAINTE DES JEUNES ISRAELITES A 
LEURS AMANTES. 



Sur Fair " Quefaime d voir les hirondeUes P' 

Pleurez, descendantes jolies 

D'Esther A de Ruth, et de Sara; Gemissez 
nosMouces amies 

Du grand coup qui nous accabla. Helas I nos 
malheurs sont sans homes; 

On nous oblige, malgre nous, De porter des 
chapeaux * a- come $ 

Avant que d'etre vos 6poux. (bis.) 

RESPONSE DES JEUNES JUIVES A LEURS 
AMANS. 

Sur Voir " Sia la natte s'awicinay" S A c. 

Ah I vos amantes d A sol A s 

Ne cessent de vous r6p6ter, Vos t A tes, bien ou 
mal coiff A s 



Ne vous empechent pas d'aimer, Le tendre 
amour n*a point de bomes, 

Du sort il sait braver les coups; £t craint-on des 
chapeaux-a-comes * Lorsqu'on desire d'etre 
6poux ? (bis,) 

So6 BAD WEATHER. 

LETTER XXXIII. 

The Indian Drama.— Inspection of the Bardo.— 
An ancient Carthaginian Aqueduct.— 
Miraculous Grave.— Carthage.— Hannibal and 
Napoleon.— Researches among the RuinSd— 
Palace of an incautious Merchant.— A The 
English Consul's Collection. 

. TO THB PRINCESS OP P M 

DEAR LUCIE, Tunis, May 15th, 1835- 

You will receive with this an extract from my 
journal prepared by J , which will inform you 
summarily of the occurrences of the last month; 



and I can therefore proceed with my latest 
news for your entertainment. I have time 
enough for the purpose; as the weather, for the 
last fortnight, has been Siberian, and affords 
little temptation to leave one's room. Cold, 
wind, and rain, coal-black mud of a foot in 
depth in the streets, combined with the most 
detestable smell, which fills the atmosphere, 
make up a horrid ensemble. One requires not 
only the smelling-bottle, but the rum-bottle A to 
counteract the contagious influences of these 
de- 
testable vapours. How strangely are the goods 
of this world divided! What is here an 
abomination, would, if transported to Prussia, 
change a whole square mile of sand into 
laughing and plenteous fields; and I beliei A , if I 
were to oflTer my chief gardener the choice 
between an extra allowance of 20,000 dollars, 
and all the mud from the streets of Tunis, he 
would eagerly seize on the latter. 

For several days I ventured out only once, and 



that was to enjoy a Spanish olla-podrida, made 
under the direction of the lovely Madame 
Catherina de Montes. The remainder of my 
time I employed in reading, for which I had not 
had so much leisure before. On this occasion a 
book felJ into my hands, in which I found a 
very interesting article on the dramatic art 
among the Indians. Since the subject treated of 
is a heroine, I must communicate to you some 
part of it, when you will be A be able to decide 
whether the Indian author was well acquainted 
with the female sex. For myself, the more I see 
of Indian literature, the more I admire A the 
poetical and metaphysical genius of this nation, 
which, thousands of years ago, had reached a 
degree of perfection in the drama, since only 
attained by Shakspeare and Calde<-ron. And it 
is still more surprising that they should, long 
ago, have established in fixed rules 

what these two poets seemed to have 
disooyered by inspiratioii when leaving the 
narrow limits of the Greek drama. 



In the various gradations < A language, for 
instance, which 1 1 A ey must place in the mouths 
of their personages according to their situation, 
the Indians carry the distinctions much farther 
than Shakspeare has ventured to do, for their 
heroes speak Sanscrit, which probably two- 
thirds of the audience did not understand, and 
so down to the patois of the lowest classes. 

What I particularly wished, however, to make 
you acquainted with, was the recipe for a thea A 
trical, or rather dramatic heroine, who is 
required to be made up of the following twenty 
qualities, neither more nor less: l, beauty ; 2, 
youth; 8, a striking quality; 4, gentleness; 5, 
fidelity; 6, she must exhibit the movements of a 
soul which seeks for love unconsciously to itself; 
7, the growth of the emotions, sudden, blushing, 
and turning pale,— soft thrills; 8, the flaming up 
of a heart that seeks to devote itself to its lord; 
9, the half- mocking gaiety which parodies the 
behaviour of the lover, his endeavours, and his 
vows; 10, the expression of the tender passion, 
making itself manifest in the glances, in the 



trembling of the voice, in the whole being; 11, 
forgetfulness of the whole world, involuntary 
absence of mind character- 
ising the passion; 12, passion mounting still 
higher, disregard of self, inconsistent actions, 
neglect of all things, even of dress: 13, 
uneasiness and uncertainty; 14, virgin pride A 
flaming up for the last time; 15, alternations of 
anger and tenderness, bitterness and joy; 16, 
silent expression of love returned; 17, a relapse, 
affectation, she repulses the caresses of one 
whom she inwardly adores; 18, modesty, 
seeking to conceal the violence of desire which 
struggles at the bottom of the soul; 19) the 
triumph,— the developement of the soul and all 
the senses; 20, the happy time, when one no 
longer conceals the felicity which one receives 
and imparts, but boldly displays it to the world; 
when the person is adorned in order to please 
the more, to increase and render perpetual the 
rapturous intoxication to which the soul 
entirely surrenders itself. 



I ask now, if Shakspeare, without knowing a 
word of this exact and wonderful Indian 
analysis, and guided only by his creative genius, 
has not closely followed, in his Juliet, this very 
prescription? And why should he not ? 
Thousands of years roll over and man remains 
the same, as Gt)ethe observes, 

** Greift our hinein ins rolle Menschenleben! 
Ein jeder lebt's nicht vielen ist's bekannt» Und 
wo ihr's packt da ist's interessant." 

210 OFFICES PERFORMED BY STEAM. 

For the comic duuractars, also, we are 
furnished with siniilarly- admirable directions; 
and nothing but the sangumary horrors of our 
own stage, which we seem unable to render 
sufficiently dreadful, are foreign to this gentle 
people. They will not tolerate anything of the 
kind ; neither torture, death, Uood, nor murder 
is allowed to pcdlute pictures presented to 
them; nothing must be exhibited but the joys 
and sorrows of the soul. 



It seemed to me almost like a satire, when, 
immediately afterwards, I took up a treatise 
upon steam. A hotel in the United States is 
mentioned in this advertisement, where almost 
the entire business is performed by this n'ew 
nervus rerum. Steam carries up the luggage of 
the passengers to their rooms, brushes their 
coats, cleans their boots and knives, sweeps out 
the rooms, waits at table, chops wood, lights the 
fire, rings the dinner-bell, and drives out the 
guests. I wish we had but such a universal 
machine in Tunis, where one wants it more 
than anywhere else; for, though despotic power 
can dispose of all things at its pleasure, it cannot 
make itself so much as half comfortable. 

As soon as the rain had a little abated, I paid a 
visit to M. Raffo, in the Bardo, accompanied by 
the younger Nyssen: he was at the 

mcmient in attendance on the sick Bey, and we 
were therefore oUiged again to wait for him a 
considerable time in his apartments. I observed 
with some surprise, beneath us, on the terraced 



roofs of several houses belonging to the palace 
and connected together, some horses and mules 
quietly grazing among the high grass with 
which they were overgrown. No human 
creature was to be seen anywhere. Besides the 
battle-pieces and naked figures which I 
mentioned as forming the decoration of the 
minister's apartments, I noticed • to-day some 
devout Catholic pictures; they had indeed been 
banished to the servant's room, but even there, 
in the palace of a Turkish sovereign, they made 
a singular figure. 

The moment M. Raffo could get released from 
his officfal duties, he received us with much 
courtesy, and insisted on conducting us himself 
round the Bardo, which we had expressed a 
wish to see. A summer pavilion of the Bey A s 
particularly attracted our attention. It was 
uncommonly gay, for the walls were hung with 
red silk, the curtains were yellow, and the 
coverings of the ottomans deep blue; yet the 
whole had really a rich and splendid effect. 
Several bird-cages, of various capricious forms, 



hung from the gilded ceiling; 

S12 HANDSOME PAVILION. 

some antique clocks, and also two quite modem 
ones from Paris, were distributed in the 
comers, and part of the walls was adorned with 
costly weapons. The hooks to which they were 
suspended were concealed by rosettes of 
coloured ribbon, and behind each musket wf» a 
packet of ready-prepared cartridges. The great 
saloon had a wall, running its whole length, of 
the finest plate- glass kept together only by thin 
cross frames. This gave it a very cheerful air, 
especially as it is here customary to make no 
other windows in the outside walls but little 
grated openings; and the magnificent view 
towards the bay and the mountains seemed 
almost as if viewed in the open air. The ground 
was covered with thick straw matting, 
elaborately wrought in colours such as can only 
be prepared in India, and which unite the 
qualities of softness and coolness.— (I am going 
to send you a large chest of it.)— The stables, 



consisting only of open archways, each large 
enough for a horse and a mule, mn along the 
four sides of a quadrangular court, and were 
rather empty, since the greater part of the 
horses were at grass. Some of the favourites 
had their manes plaited with red or blue laces 
and tassels, but most of them had been fixed at 
the knee and on the joints. This is sometimes 

done by the possessors of good horses, to give 
them the appearance of having a fault, that 
they may not be put into requisition for the 
Bardo; but this trick now serves as little 
purpose as the self- mutilation of the recruits 
with us. What most interested us in this place 
was a very noble lion, larger than any I had yet 
seen. He was very carelessly fastened; and as, 
according to the Mussulman way of thinking, 
one wife could not be enough for the monarch of 
beasts, four stately lionesses shared his 
spacious dwelling. He was still in all the pride of 
youth, smooth as an eel, and majestic as a 
sultan. 



To the attempts of a Bedouin to poke him up 
with a stick, he returned only a calm and 
contemptuous glance, scarcely raising his upper 
lip to show his terrible fangs. One of the 
lionesses, however, seemed so much the more 
eager to avenge the insult, for she sprang with 
open jaws, and roaring aloud, against the loose 
grating, while the head of the family, like a true 
Turk, stretched himself out to sleep. The 
younger branches, male and female, only a few 
months old, were running freely about the 
court amongst the horses te A thered there, who 
are probably too much ac A customed to the 
presence and roar of the lion 

to be terrified at it. We were also entertained 
by the sight of the accoutrements of the horses. 
There are some trappings, the mere gold and 
silver embroidery of which, enriched with 
turquoises and coral, has cost twenty thousand 
piastres. The saddles are not, as with us, 
covered with leather; but over the rough 
wooden frame, fastened together with thongs, 
is a cushioned covering of velvet and 



embroidery, fitting with the greatest exactness. 
This makes these saddles very easy of 
transport, for the costly covering can be easily 
packed in trunks, white the frame can be put 
anywhere without fear of damage. If they are 
wanted for travelling, a commoner covering of 
stu£Ped leather is kept, which answers the 
same purpose. 

You may well imagine how interesting it was to 
me to view so nearly the theatre of the 
adventures related to me by my friend Yussuf. 
I did not, alas! dare to name him, in order to 
obtain more information, or enquire the 
situation of the vaults where were laid the 
corpses of the last reigning family, slain by the 
present with their own hands. I recognised, 
however, many objects with which his account 
had made me already acquainted. The luxury 
and magnificence of that time have, however, 
sadly changed; and no Mameluk like Yussuf or 

Roduin was anywhere to be seen, while the 
treble grating of the harem concealed the lovely 



Kabbuhra. 



We employed the following day for a ride with 
M. de Montes, his wife, and sister-in-law, the 
two latter of whom ventured on this exercise 
for the first time, so that we had great cause to 
admire their skill, fortitude, and courage. Our 
first stop was at a villa and garden of the 
Mameluk Muhammed Serush, where we found 
a Moorish collation of all kinds of sweetmeats, 
served quite in European style. 

The Paillo A with the contiguous saloon, were in 
this house remarkably handsome and pleasant. 
Besides a superabundance of marble columns, 
and fountains, and inlaid floors, the eflect of the 
elaborate plaster- work of the ceiling was 
heightened by a sparing but tasteful application 
of colours, and by looking-glasses placed 
diagonally. 

The moth-eaten red cloth covering of the 
ottomans contrasted strangely with this 
splendour ; but such anomalies are frequent 
enough in these countries, where, even in the 



Bardo, heaps of rubbish and sweepings, marble, 
gilding, and dung, elegant courtiers and ragged 
beggars, all mingle in the most brotherly inti- 

macj. The private apartments of the Bey only 
make, in this respect, an exemplary exception, 
for they were kept with the greatest possible 
neatness. The owner of the villa we have been 
speaking < A stands high in the favour of the 
Pasha; although, instigated by the intrigues and 
false accusations of the former favourite A his 
highness had had the father strangled and his 
estates confiscated. After the fall of the 
minister, the son. had received the greater part 
of the estates again, for this up« and- down 
system reigns perpetually among the great 
ones of the land; to-day raised to an airy height, 
to-morrow in the dust. 

From the villa we omtinued our way over 
rather monotonous fields, where our young 
riders had the boldness to attempt a gallop; and 
even a little accident (I speak like an oracle, 
darkly) was sustained by the fair Helena with 



uncommon grace. 



We rode on to the ruins of a great Carthaginian 
aqueduct,— one of the gigantic works of 
antiquity, which once carried the springs of the 
Sauwan over a distance of ten German miles to 
Carthage. A considerable part of it is still 
standing, but it has, alas! been robbed of its 
covering of beautifully cut freestone. Most of 
these naked square pillars are of the height of 

from seventy to ninety feet, and, with their 
clothing of freestone, must have had a diameter 
of twelve or sixteen. They consist of a mixture 
of mortar, flint, Puzzeolan earth, and very small 
stones, in which are still visible the deep holes 
of the wooden fastenings which kept the stones 
in their places: ihe arched canal at the top, in 
which the water flowed, I found five feet high, 
and two and a half broad. The water- marks 
were three feet high; and in many places we 
found openings, either to occasion a draught of 
air, or to facilitate the cleansing. 

Some parts of the long row of arches were 



evidently of more recent construction, like 
repairs executed in modern times. Here the 
pillars were in the usual style of Roman ar« 
chitecture, not made of the composition above 
described, but entirely of freestone, so that the 
older part of the aqueduct is evidently of 
Carthaginian, the later of Roman origin ; 
although M. Falbe, in his otherwise valuable 
work on Carthage, maintains, in opposition to 
Dr. Shaw's opinion, that the aqueduct dates 
only from the time of imperial Rome. 

His principal reason is, that Appian, in relating 
the last siege and destruction of Carthage, 
makes no mention of this aque A 
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duct, although it must haye been of the greatest 
importance for ScifMo to have cut off from the 
besieged town the supply of so absolute a 
necessary. This remark is not without its 
weight; but it is, after all, only a n A a-tive proof, 



and every one knows that historians often omit 
to mention still more important circumstances. 
It deserves, howev A , so much the more 
consideration, that the whole po6iti<m of the 
Roman warrior before Carthage, and its extent, 
must always remain very problematical. Here A 
therefore, fsith alone must decide; but how M. 
Falbe A contrary to all appearance, and in spite 
of the remains of the great aqueduct, which are 
distinctly to be followed the whole way from the 
Sauwan to the hills of Ariana, and thence to 
Carthage, can insist that it did not oome from 
the Sauwan, but only from the hills of Ariana, 
where thore are no springs, and whence it could 
only have conveyed rain-water to the city, is to 
me perfectly incomprehensible. M. Falbe says, 
it appears to him unnatural that they should 
make such a great circuit as that over the 
Ariana; and that, if they wished to conduct the 
abundant springs of the Sauwan to Carthage, 
they would certainly have chos A i the nearer 
way over Tunis. It is certainly pos- 



THEMAKUBA* @ig 



iiUe that if the first architects had had the ad- 
Tanti A of M. Falbe A s advice, thej might have 
done so; but the fact lies plain before our ey A s, 
and, sioee this cannot be denied, we must sup* 
pose that they chose the longer way for good 
reasons unknown to us A cm: otherwise we 
should resemble the physician who, after the 
death of his patient, maintained, by the rules of 
art, that it was impossible he should die. 

We retnmed past some beautiful porphyry 
tsolumns, and the miraculous grave of a saint, 
across the Manuba, whose decayed splendour, 
and still Uooming though neglected orange 
groves, present a mdUuscholy spectacle. We 
found here some lofty pines and enormous 
mulberry-trees, besides a remarkiibly beautiful 
palm, now hung thick with its golden fruit, the 
first we had seen; but which are lovely to the 
eye only, as they do not ripen sufficiently to be 
eaten. The wide basins in the inner court were 
filled with slimy ill-smelUng water, and the 
walls of the buildings appear everywhere 
injured by wet. In all these villas, large or small, 



there is usually an unwieldy machine foar the 
circulation of the water, which a blind haane A 
ass, or camel turns by walking round a dbrde i 
it is geaernSlj placed in the most 
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Z20 GRAND SALOON OF THE MANUfiA. 

conspicuous manner possible; and here it had 
been stuck exactly on the spot which, we were 
told, had been a favourite seat of Hammuda 
Pasha, who buUt the palace. The insensibility of 
the usually luxurious Mahometans to 
inconvenience, dirt, and foul smells, which 
might be so easily removed, is quite 
characteristic. 

The grand saloon of the Manuba is consi* dered 
as a great curiosity, on account of the quantity 
of marble of all colours, and the stained glass 
windows, in which a beautiful rose co* lour and 
grass- green are chiefly conspicuous. Before we 
left the castle, bouquets of still fragrant flowers 
were brought to the ladies from the garden; 



and we were entertained with some 
strawberries, the taste of which, however, was 
far inferior to the European. A little way from 
the town we met three or four European 
physicians from Tunis, who had been 
summoned to the Bardo to a consultation upon 
the very critical state of the Bey's health: there 
is some anxiety lest in case of his death, which 
is extremely probable, serious disturbances 
may arise, as the succession is not exactly 
determined. The new troops, it is said, have 
been gained over by the Sapatapa for the son of 
the Bey; while the court and the people are 
inclined to Sidi 

Mustapha, and the issue is therefore doubtful. 

The dying Bey has had the goodness to send me 
an amra (firman) for the journey through his 
kingdom, and one of his Mameluk officers for an 
escort, as well as four of his horses for my use 
as long as I remain in the country. The 
following is the translation of the firman. 

** Praise be to God! Adored be our lord, 



Mahomet! and to all his friends salutation ! 

A A This amra is given into the hands of our Son 
the Mameluk, whom, that he may be well 
guarded, we command to accompany the P. H. 
S., our guest, to the Sauwan, its prospects and 
yarious objects, besides other parts of our 
kingdom ; and we recommend our son, the 
Shech of Sauwan and Urhil, to assist him and 
show him all civility, and procure for him 
whatever he may require. And the same we say 
to all who may read this present amra, that 
they may protect the P. and take all care of 
him, and perform all the services that may be 
required for him. Salutation from the humblest 
servant of God, Hassan Pasha Bey, whom may 
God protect. Amen. 

A On the 17th Moharrem el Harran, "In the 
year 1251." 

Since it would not be advisable, as long as 

tbe present uncertainty lasts, to make a kmg 
journey to the interior,* and I will also not will« 



ingly miss tbe solemnities which the death of 
the Bey and the accession of the new sove A 
reign will occasion, I shall for tbe present leave 
the Mameluk and the amra at home A and 
merely make use of the horses, to make, 

with J and tbe young Nyssen, the long» 

projected excursion to Carthage, which is 
distant from Tunis only two miles. A few iutro- 
ductory words only, for your information. 

The coast is of the peninsular form, and 
bounded on the right by tbe lake of Tunis and 
tbe Gulf, separated oidy by the narrow dam of 
Goletta, on tbe left by the great salt lake Sebka 
dal Sukkara, and in the front by the sea. The 
whole peninsula is about eight Geiv man miles 
in circumference; and on it, on three hills, stood 
Carthage, to which old writers as* cribe an 
extent of six or eight miles. Con* ceming the 
details of the situation of the town and its 
principal points, great uncertainty exists. Dr. 
Shaw, for instance- t A who, though here a 
hundred years ago, has remained one of the 



best authorities on the subject of Barbary, and 
whom dozens of travellers have since copied,- A 
—says that the harbour lay north-west from 
the town, where now extends the fertile valley 
of the Marsa: 

ITS HISTORY. 

lyAnville is of the same opinion. The more mo4 
dern writers, on the contrary,— Chateaubriandj 
Falbe A and others,— A maintain, and certainly 
they are in the right, that the hai A bour was 
situated in exactly the opposite point, namely, 
to the south-east. The places of the citadel only, 
called the Byrsa, and of the temple of 
Esculapius, which both stood on the highest hill, 
have been tolerably well ascertained. 

So much concerning the situation: as for its 
history, you know that eight hundred years 
before Christ, Carthage had the honour of being 
founded by a lady; that the greatest of all wai A 
riors was afterwards near making it the 
mistress of the world; that it was at length 
conquered by the second Scipio A and, when set 



on fire, was ser venteen days in burning down; 
that some hun* dred years later it again arose 
in n A w beauty as the capital of Roman Africa, 
and at the end of the fifth century of the 
Christian era was again destroyed by the 
Vandals. It then became the capital of 
Genserich, the second Scourge of God, who in 
gloomy mood considered himself as such; for 
when, on one of his expeditions, the inquiry was 
made whither tlie helmsman should steer, and 
on what nation he intended to make war, he 
replied laconically, ** On the people to whom 
chance shall guide us, for on them has God now 

cast an angry glance.** About eighty yeara A 
after this, the celebrated Belisarius, of whom A 
as Chateaubriand remarks, history has 
preserved such a pretty fable, drove the 
Vandals out of Africa, and subjected Carthage 
once more to the Roman dominion. 

The day which I had chosen for viewing the 
remains, was well adapted to the melancholy 
sight of the wide ruins of one of the most 



celebrated places in the world. A black sky 
hung over it; and a grey, cold, cloudy 
atmosphere veiled sea and land. Although of 
the three Car-thages,— the Punic, the Roman, 
and the Vandal, —nothing is left but heaps of 
stones, and pieces of walls single or in groups, 
with some cisterns and subterranean vaults ; 
yet nevertheless, when standing on the hill of 
the supposed Byrsa and of the temple of 
Esculapius, and looking round on five or six 
leagues of these scattered masses of ruins, the 
whole presents a prospect which must deeply 
affect the spectator. 

I recommend all who may visit this spot after 
me, to throw themselves down, as I did, among 
the fragrant herbs, on the edge of the field of 
barley intermingled with red poppy which 
covers the site of the ancient citadel; and here, 
with Cape Bon and the rocky amphitheatre of 
Hammamlief on the horizon, the Gulf and fort- 
ress of Goletta with its proud row of ships in the 
centre, and the remains of the great temple, the 



harbour, and the Cothon of the formel* 
mistress of the world at his feet, to read 
Chateaubriand's poetical History of Carthage 
from Dido to St. Louis. 

It is delightful, here on the very spot, to mourn 
over the imaginary suflFerings of the beautiful 
queen on whom the fiction of the poet has 
conferred immortality ; to strengthen one's soul 
by contemplating the republican greatness of 
Regulus; to follow the great Hannibal through 
his long series of unexampled good fortune, and 
with pain of heart to sorrow over the end of so 
exalted a career; enraptured by the charms 
and courage of Sophonisba, to drop a tear of 
compassion over the heroic death of this truly 
feminine form of antiquity, and solemnly to 
recognise the power of Nemesis, which sent out 
from Carthage, risen a third time from its 
ashes, a terrible fleet, under the barbarian 
Vandal, to plunder and destroy that very Rome 
which, more than five hundred years before, 
had so pitilessly annihilated the rival of her 
greatness; and at last to ask. What then has 



been the object of all these vicissitudes? Why 
has this unhappy land been fated to pass 
through so many sufierings, in order to sink 
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at last into wretched barbarism f MHiat curse 
has destined her to such a fate? and who at last 
learned the lesson so dearly bought ? 

It is imposrible to avoid these and many similar 
reflections when the memory < A these events 
is thus renewed. I Uiought I couM trace some 
similarity in the fates dT Hannibal and of 
Napoleon. Both gained their highest renown by 
passing the impracticable Alps; both neglected 
at the proper time to annihilate the conquered 
enemy; both saw, after years oi unchanging 
prosperity and victory in foreign countries, and 
at the moment which seemed to promise their 
most complete triumph, the colossal fabric of 
their greatness shattered in a suigle day in their 
native land.* Both sank under one 



incomparaUy inferior to themselves; both died 
in exile, till their latest breath objects of terror 
to the civilised world; both possessed the 
firstHrate understanding, without sensibility; 
and neither one nor the other, though time for 
the undertaking was not 

* The battles of Zama and Waterloo have also 
some resemblance, for iti both, the great 
persererance and personal bravery of the 
troope, more than the superior skill of the 
leader, decided the issue: in both cases, also, 
the auxiliary troops turned the scale; for, 
without Masanissa, Haimibal would have been 
as little defeated as Napoleon without Blucher. 

wanting, have left to posterity any written no* 
tice of themselves A but have kft to the 
historian and the poet gigantic subjects for their 
several arts. 

Both, however, expired with memorable words 
on their Ups. The one, as he drank the poisoned 
cup, exclaimed, ' A Let us at length free the 
Romans from a fear that has so long tormented 



them." The other, devoted to death only by a 
slow mental martyrdom, uttered the words, ** 
Je ligue Fopprobre de tna mort & VAw- 
gltUtfe!* 

We afterwards made a tour through the ruins. 
When near the castle Burdsch Dchedid A we 
met with several negroes and Moors, who had 
been for some months engaged in excavations 
for the Governor of Goletta. A short time ago, 
after digging twelve or fourteen feet deep, they 
had come to the smooth stone flooring of a 
building, of which two gigantic co A lumns were 
already cleared. Already in this small space the 
brok A i fragments of eight costly marble pillars, 
besides tomb- stones and other antiquities, had 
been found. Two of these pillars, and the tomb- 
stones, had been taken away in the first week 
by an English ship; for the people here set so 
little value on these things, that whoever is 
there at the mo- 
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ment may take, if he is only able to. calrry it 



away, whatever he likes for the merest trifle. 

This time, however, the superintendent 
seemed very indignant that he had received for 
all these fine things no more than six bottles of 
English beer. Whilst we were there, I set them 
diligently to work, and we found a few vases of 
changeable- coloured glass, alas! broken and 
partly calcined; some entire vessels of baked 
clay, and two boar- spears which time had 
changed to a dark yellow colour, besides several 
pieces of black and white mosaic, as well as 
other beautifully coloured marble fragments, all 
of which I brought away for three piastres. 

Besides these things, I bought some old Punic 
copper coins and cut stones; but had no such 
piece of good fortune as Mr. Joseph Perasso, 
who, a few years ago, bought for fourteen 
piastres (something more than a ducat) the 
celebrated * Neptune on his car/ one of the 
most beautiful antiques in existence, and for 
which he has since in vain been offered ten 
thousand piastres. The excellence of the 



workmanship of this stone really astonished 
me. There is something wonderful,— one might 
almost say, supernatural, — in seeing before 
one, in the small space of a ring, the majestic 
god on his chariot drawn by four fiery 

life-like horses,— the high foaming waves, with 
the Tritons A merging from them, and glittering 
all over with light,— executed with such 
distinctness and completeness that every hair 
of the horses' manes, every subtle expression in 
the human features, can be recognised as in the 
finest picture. One becomes convinced, while 
looking at it, that this art has been virtually 
lost. 

The finest part of the remains of Carthage for 
the eye, and those in the best preservation, are 
what are called the smaller reservoirs, which 
are, nevertheless, of imposing dimensions. Even 
the decorations of the deep cisterns have 
sometimes remained quite entire; and here, as 
well as in Utica, we were struck by the thinness 
of the arches,— often not more than eight 



inches, and consisting, like all the walls of this 
period, of mere mortar intermingled with small 
rough stones. With our present mortar such a 
building would have no solidity at all, while this 
is harder than granite; and we had the greatest 
trouble to knock off a little piece that I wished 
to take with me to analyse. The cisterns consist 
of sixteen basins surmounted by high arches, 
lying close together, and of an oval form. They 
are about twelve feet thick, eighty long, and 
fifteen 

broad. A wdk leads up the middle A and then 
round the whde. From the former, one can see 
on the right and left, at once, the whole breadth 
of the basins; from the side- walk, onlj one in its 
length. At the entrance were formerly two 
el A A t temples, the cupcla of one of which is still 
in tolerable preservation. The whdie resarroir 
is placed in a basin formed by the surrounding 
hills, and was only fed by rain-water, of which 
some still flowed towards it; for we found 
several ot the cisterns filled with it to the depth 
of several feet, and beauti* fully did the arches 



appear reflected in it. 

Farther on were baths, to which a lofty sub- 
taranean passage appears to have led, which we 
followed a considerable distance. At pre* sent, 
one is obliged to scramble down into them from 
the top; and when we did so, we saw traces of 
paintings, unfcnrtunatdy destroyed by the 
mischievous Moorish boys. 

The great cisterns, which received the water 
from the giant aqueducts of the Sauwan and 
Zungar, are for the most part built over with 
the houses of the village of Malga. Here were 
twenty vessels to contain the water, thirty feet 
broad and one hundred long; some of which, 
filled with dirt and separated by mo A dern 
partitions, serve the present Bedouins for 
stables. 

REFLECTIONS ON CARTHAGE. SSI 

Of the amphitheatre, circu% some large 
teni]des, fortificatiofis, and other considerable 
buildings, enough is still remaining abore 



ground to enable us to ascertain their forms 
with more or less certainty. Whatever path we 
took, the horses A feet trod over loosened 
stones and traces of ancient masonry, 
extending not only along the whole shore, but 
running a con-mderable way into the water. 
The works had evidently reached a length of 
many hundred feet from the land, which 
greatly increases the difficulty c A obtaining a 
just conception of its former condition. 

It is impossible to contemplate this inunea* 
surable waste of stone without a feeling of awe A 
and, trite as the oomfdaint may appear, witb A 
out sighing when we think that such should be 
the end of so much greatness and splendour,— 
of such an expenditure of power fat generations 
and centuries. And who can prophesy how 
distant the period may yet be when the plough 
of the husbandman shall leave its furrows in the 
capitals of Europe, as it now does here; when 
the oak shall take root in the wrecks of her 
proud palaces; and wolves and foxes shall seek 
their prey in the streets now thronged with 



their gay inhabitants, as jackals and porcupines 
seek it here ? 

£S2 MOONLIGHT SCENE. 

Bfr. Dibdin has already foretold such a fate to 
the Londoners, in the A Comic Offering/ in real 
rhyme. 

In shorty riew every classic street A 

Through luxury and sinningy You 'll find their 
ruin's quite complete A 

While our*s is but beginning. 

After passing nearly the whole day among the 
ruins, some hours A rest in a country-house well 
provided with all the conveniencies of life was 
extremely refreshing; we were indebted for 
this enjoyment to our kind companion, in whose 
villa we passed the night. We took our supper in 
the open air, where a brilliant moon, the sweet 
stillness of the spring night, the transparent 
leafy roof of vines that encircled the court, and 



the spicy odour of the choicest flowers, all 
contributed to heighten our pleasure* At 
midnight we reascended the terrace. The broad 
wooded valley of the Marsa, in whi'ch the 
consuls as well as the more copsiderable 
Tunisians have their villas and castles, lay with 
its extensive gardens clearly defined before us. 
The lofty palm-trees shook their verdant 
plumage in the fresh breeze, whose cool breath 
reached us from the sea; downwards, from the 
mountain, glimmered the white masses of the 
village of Sidi Ben Said, with the black towers 

VIEW FROM HILLS OF KAMART. 

of St. Louis; and beneath us slumbered dead 
Carthage in its mysterious depths, whose costly 
relics yet await the treasure- seekers of Europe. 
With so much food for dreams in the various 
pictures of truth and fancy, a messenger from 
home— a solitary nightingale— A lulled us at last 
to the slumbers of the just. 

The active fresh morning, awakening us to 
lifers enjoyment, did not yield in its charms to 



the past evening. Our first use of it was to make 
an excursion to Kamart, from whose hills, on 
the other side of the tongue of land, there is a 
view over the opposite sea as far as Porto 
Farina and Ras el Dschebel, and of the great 
A It-lake— Sebkha dal Sukkara, on which there 
are salt-works. Salt is obtained here with very 
little trouble. The sun itself causes the water to 
evaporate, dries the salt, and whitens it 
perfectly ; it is then packed in baskets and sent 
to Tunis. The profits of these works are farmed 
for six thousand piastres yearly. 

Not far from the shores of this lake there is a 
magnificent Moorish castle, which formerly 
belonged to a merchant, who was too rich, or 
too liberal in the display of his riches; for after 
having spent millions upon it, and entertained 
Mussulmans and Christians in the most 
splendid manner, the Bey took it from him, 
Mahometan 

SS4 EFFECTS OF DESPOTISM. 
&ahioD, under the pretence that so much 



wealdi could not have been hcmestly obtained ! 
The house of joy is now fallen to decay; the 
beauti A f ul gardens, resembling a forest of 
orange A trees, are run wild for want of the 
necessary care, and the greater part of the 
trees are dying; the marble basins are filled 
with slimy puddles; the tiles of painted 
porcdain, which lined the walls, are lying in 
fragments on the ground; and the perfumed 
thickets of roses and yellow jasmine withered 
up: the obelisk- like sable cy« presses and the 
high palm-trees alone flourish in their former 
luxuriance. 

This would be an excellent opportunity for 
declamation against the rude tjrranny of bar A 
barians, which has not only rendered this placei 
once devoted to luxury and enjoyment, ail 
object of sadness, but has changed a country, 
formerly named the garden of the Roman 
empire, into a desert, — if it were quite certain 
that civilisation had made us much happier. 
What is here grasped by the iron hand of 
power, is certainly quickly, and in a very dio 



rect manner, annihilated: it goes slower to work 
with us, and in a more circuitous way; but we 
escape it perhaps just as rarely, though it is 
enveloped in many more forms. In general, 
however, I consider the great mass 
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as much freer here than in Europe A certainly 
less tormented by systems of government A 
that meddles in all things and taxes all things. 

We are so accustomed to the daily recurrence 
of these annoyances, that we only take notice of 
their unbearable excess; but every native of 
the East who has passed any time in Europe, 
finds the situation of things there, compared 
with his native land, absolutely intolerable, and, 
although the subject of a despot, considers him- 
.self free as a bird in the air in comparison with 
us. On the other hand, the greater part of 
Europeans dwelling in the East soon become 
attached to it, and often look back with regret 
when circumstances compel them to leave 
these countries. It is very possible that a great, 



if not the greater part of our higher, or rather 
our more extended mental culture, is owing to 
our greater troubles and necessity* In these 
countries people may be lazy and yet may live; 
the necessaries of life are to be obtained so 
easily, almost for nothing, and these necessaries 
are also much fewer in number. In most parts 
of Europe they who will not work must starve, 
or be shut up in a workhouse; and the 
concurrence of circumstances is so urgent that 
every individual, as if impelled by the wheels of 
a machine, must press for- 
ward anxiously if he would not have the wheels 
pass over and crush him by the way. Hence 
ensues that situation of continual ascending 
which we call dvilisation, but which the ignorant 
barbarian looks on as a feverish sickness. 

On our return we followed the sea- shore, Arom 
whose high and steep banks we had many fine 
views over the distant city of Soliman, Cape 
Bon (formerly Promontorium Mercurii) where 
the elder Scipio first landed, and the equally 



uninhabited rocky island of Sdmbar. We 
returned to the Marsa a second time A to visit 
some of the consuls. At the house of the English 
consul we saw the greatest number of objects of 
interest; he has made excellent use of the 
neighbourhood of Carthage, and the talent of a 
Maltese artist, for the execution of a number of 
beautiful works in the costly antique marbles 
that are found here in great plenty. Tables, 
vases, jewel-cases, paperweights, chess-boards, 
&c. were arranged in the most tasteful manner 
in his residence. The finest specimen of the 
kind, a large table with the English arms and 
other analogous decorations, which was greatly 
admired by all connoisseurs, and had taken 
several years to perfect, I unfortunately did not 
see; it had 

been sent the week before to the King of 
England: another table also, with a nobleman's 
shield admirably executed, was designed for 
the Marquis of Westminster; the memory of 
Carthage, without considering materials and 
workmanship, renders this a very valuable 



present. 

Sir Thomas Reade's generosity has lately 
enriched the Zoological Society in London with 
a very rare animal. It is called the cow- ass, and 
it is not yet known whether it is a cross breed, 
or an animal capable of continuing its species. 
Shaw mentions it, but leaves the question 
unde-* cided. It is a native of the desert, and 
has not since then been seen in Tunis. 
According to the description, it is scarcely as 
large as an ass, of which it has the hoofs and the 
perfect form, with the exception of the head 
and horns, which resemble the cow. The horns 
are not bent, but stand upright, and are 
something shorter than in ordinary cattle. In 
the court-yard we saw, in empty barrels, some 
fine specimens of the porcupine, which were 
also, we were informed, intended as presents to 
Europe. 

Sir Thomas Read has hired here from the Bey, 
for a small price, a picturesque castle. 
Europeans are not allowed to purchase land or 



houses, but the usual way is to hire the ground 

for eighty or a hundred years. This may gene A 
rally be done for a mere trifle A and then there 
is no occasion to fear that one A s successors 
should receiye warning to quit. The gardens 
surround* ing this castle are particularly fine. 
The consul assured me that all his attempts to 
rear forest* trees in this soil had invariably 
failed; even acacias and plantains do not 
succeed well, and never attain their proper size, 
principally on account of the saltpetre with 
which it abounds, and which also proves an 
obstacle to the cultivation of many European 
flowers, and destroys the pine- a | A les even in 
the hot- houses. One must confine oneself to 
cypress, palm, olive, almond, and fig, as well as 
several aorts of fruit-trees, and the 67a-tree, 
which we should endeavour to naturalize, since 
it blossoms as beautifully as our blue elder, and 
reaches the size of an acacia. 

As soon as our visit was overj we visited the 
grave of St. Louis, from which the view is 



extensive, and near whose remains peacefully 
rest, as if to serve as a satire, those of a much 
venerated Marabut saint Sidi-Abu A Said-el 
Bedsdii: we then turned towards the fcnrtress 
of Groletta* The maps and pamphlets of M. 
Falbe, already referred to, had already been of 
the greatest use, and we had continually 
occasion to regret 

M. falbe's work. 

that his little work should have been arranged 
in so particularly inconvenient a manner. Had 
M. Falbe omitted the book altogether, and 
given only his ground- plan, with A e names of 
the places and the columns which stand near 
them, with the necessary remarks, in the style 
of the Atlas of Le Sage, instead of using merely 
numbers as references to the pamphlet, he 
would have spared himself much trouble, and 
deserved more gratitude from the traveller. As 
it is, however, he deserves much thanks for the 
pains he has taken, and the accuracy with 
which he has performed his task. The learned 



by profession will be better able than myself to 
estimate his inquiries concerning the Punic 
language and antiquities, whidi principally rest 
on the authority of the Jew Mardochai. Very 
meritcHrious are his investigations of the true 
situation x>f the mercantile harbour, as well as 
that destined for ships of war,— the celebrated 
Cothon,— which he has so exactly pointed out 
that little doubt can remain of the justice of his 
hypothesis: according to the locality, however, 
two circumstances are to be considered; first, 
that the palace of the admiral on the Cothon, as 
well as the ships of the Carthaginians, must 
have been extremely small in com- 
parison with ours, for otherwise the space could 
not have been sufficient; and secondly, that the 
basins of both harbours being now nowhere 
more than a foot and a half deep, must have 
been, in the course of time, filled up to the 
extent of twelve feet,— a circumstance that at 
all events appears improbable. 

It would have been more likely could a deposit 



of sand have taken place, but that is not easily 
possible, since both harbours are separated 
from the sea by a high broad ridge of land 
never inundated; although, as the ruins under 
the water plainly show, the sea has, in the 
course of ages, gained some hundred paces 
upon the land. How then, with this natural dam, 
could a deposit from the sea be possible. 

At Goletta we were received in the most 
friendly manner by M. Gaspary, the French 
vice consul, — a man equally esteemed by 
foreigners and natives. A beautiful corvette was 
just then building for the Bey, and it apr peared 
to me in every respect to equal our own. The 
present governor, Sidi-Mahmud Godschia, was 
formerly for a considerable time Tunisian 
ambassador in Paris, and is a man of education 
and dignified manners. 

Almost everything here has a tolerably Eu* 

ropean aspect, with the exception of the 
cannons, which peep through such absurdly 
small port-holes, that to change the direction of 



their shot would be almost an impossibility. 

The arsenal and the docks are, in general, kept 
in very good order for this country ; and as a 
farther token of civilisation, there were a crowd 
of galley slaves,— fortunately, however, no 
longer innocent Christian captives. 

Of our return to Tunis I have nothing more to 
say than that the Bey's horses did their duty, 
for we galloped the two German miles to the 
city in three-quarters of an hour, in order to 
take dinner at the Danish Consul's, (for with 
dinner one must conclude the day,) and I was 
anxious not to make the party wait too long for 
us. I am often reproached for failing in my duty 
in this particular, and, alas ! not always without 
cause, but I believe no one is better aware than 
yourself of this failing of mine. Riding along the 
shores of the lake we saw several troops of 
rose-coloured flamingos sailing about in the 
evening sun; and remarked on the bank a thorn 
which seemed to bear an abundance of white 
blossoms, that on examination turned out to be 



only little white snails, which had clustered by 
millions on its branches, 
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and had already killed the plant;— a sort of 
parasite with which I had neyer yet been ac- 
quainted. 

Wishing that parasites of every kind may 
always remain far from you, I bid you a cordial 
farewell, and remain 

Your faithful, 

U.S. 

LETTER XXXIV. 

DIARY CONTINUED. 

Politics.— A The Sapatapa.— Manners. 

Tunis, 16th May 1835. The storm which was 
gathering over the political horizon of this place 



has blown over, by which means I have been 
disappointed in my expectation of seeing the 
manoeuvres of the newly organized troops of 
the Sapatapa. The following was the state of 
affairs: the Sapatapa, originally a Georgian 
slave, who had hitherto governed with 
unlimited authority in the name of the Bey, and 
who, by his perhaps too rigid economy, it is 
said, had made himself odious to the courtiers, 
and more particularly to the female interest in 
the Harem, probably deemed it expedient to 
secure himself support by establishing a corps 
of about four thousand men, devoted to his own 
person and distinct from the rest of the army. 
His intention is said to have 
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been, on the death of the Bey, who had been in 
an infirm state of health for some time, to avail 
himself of the assistance of these soldiers to 
secure the throne to the Bey's eldest son, Sidi 
Hammada, a prince who, on account of his 



weakness of understanding, was not supposed 
capable of wielding the reins of government, so 
that the Sapatapa would have been in 
possession of unrestrained power under the 
reign of the new Bey. Opposed to him was the 
brother of the Bey, Sidi Mustapha, whom the 
court, and all the most influential persons in the 
city, were desirous of seeing on the throne, and 
who, though advanced in years, is still an active 
man, while his son is described as a most 
enterprising character. 

When the Bey, while we were at Carthage, was 
definitively given up by the physicians, the 
Sapatapa probably believed himself too weak to 
attempt a struggle for the throne, or perhaps 
was deficient in the resolution requisite to so 
hazardous an enterprise; for yesterday he 
threw himself at the feet of the pretender, Sidi 
Mustapha, and, according to Turkish fashion, 
ofiered hira his head. 

" It is known to thee," added he, " that when his 
Highness gave the uncontrolled government of 



this empire into my hands, the 
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treasury was empty, the navy ruined A and no 
means at hand to satisfy the obligations of the 
state towards private individuals. At that time, 
to relieve tlie most pressing exigencies, I gave 
up my own fortune, that I had acquired in the 
prince's service, into his hands; and during six 
years, the period of my administration, all 
debts have been paid, five frigates have been 
fitted arid equipped, four thousand men, of 
regular troops, have been organised upon the 
European footing; and, on the death of thy 
illustrious brother, thou wilt find fifteen millions 
of piastres in his treasury. If •from this thou 
thinkest that I have hitherto done my duty, 
thou wilt perhaps not doubt that I am able to 
serve thee equally well and faithfully: but, 
whatever thy will, I shall respectfully submit.*' 

Sidi Mustapha replied :— ** Be without fear; I 
will do thee no evil. I contemplate no immediate 
change, but thou knowest I have already my 



own Sapatapa, who, when I undertake the 
charge of government, must retain that post. 
However, thou wilt continue to belong to us, 
and the first command I give thee as such,— 
that I may convince myself of thy faithful 
disposition, —is, to order thy newly- organised 
troops immediately to deliver up their 
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arms, and, till further orders; to confine 
themselves to their quarters."* 

These particulars were communicated to me by 
a person whom I can depend upon, who is 
intimately acquainted with the intrigues of the* 
Bardo, and plays himsdf no trifling part therein. 
The main point is looked upon as settled; but 
those acquainted with the country look upon 
the kind words of the future sovereign as a 
very doubtful security for the Sapatapa. If, as 
being the son-in-law of the Bey, and a useful 
and influential man, he should now escape 
death, still the sword of Damocles is suspended 
over his head ; and even now his fate is little 



better than honourable imprisonment, for he 
must not quit the Bardo, and a hundred eyes 
watch his every movement: much anxiety, 
therefore, continues to prevail in the capital as 
to the result. 

We foreigners, fortunately, have nothing to do 
with all this, and enjoy the same security as 
before. Having now become tolerably 
accustomed to the principal calamities of the 
town, — dirt and stink, — I begin first to enjoy 
the many remarkable circumstances which 
distinguish this state of society from ours. 
Hereto belong, likewise, the extraordinary 
number of characteristic and expressive 
physiognomies. 
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which frequently furnish the finest models of 
every age for the artist. Their motley and 
varied costumes also are much more attractive 
than our uniformity. Old and young adorn 
•themselves with equal care, and with a decided 



preference for singular shades and 
combinations of colours: this refined taste for 
colours conveys an impression of simplicity 
closely approaching to a state of nature. 
Sometimes, however, it produces a burlesque 
effect, when, for instance, an old man with a 
white beard is seen sitting in his shop arrayed 
in all the colours of the rainbow, or an old 
sunburnt warrior, hung all over with arms, is 
seen striding through the streets in pink, 
yellow, and light green. 

Some customs of the Mussulmans we should 
certainly do well to imitate: among these is 
their manner of saluting, which consists merely 
in an inclination of the head, with the right hand 
laid on the left breast. There is dignity, grace, 
and an expression of friendship, in this manner 
of saluting; whereas our detestable fashion of 
pulling off the hat belongs certainly to the most 
absurd and barbarous of all the habits of our 
highly- civilized continent. Their way of sitting, 
likewise, which renders chairs unnecessary, is 
not without its convenience,— 
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particularly for the poor; and if we go a step 
higher, how humane and affecting is the general 
manifestation of respect from the young to the 
old, and from children to their parents,— a 
spectacle which, I am sorry to say, becomes 
scarcer with us every day. 

LETTER XXXV. 

Death of the Bey; Accession of his Successor. 
The 20th of May. 

This morning the Bey died. In the city there 
were apprehensions of an insurrection. Every 
man shut up his house or his shop; and a 
boisterous rabble, armed with muskets and 
sabres, were running through the streets. 
Others sought refuge in the houses of the 
consuls, the only ones that remained open, or 
were guarded; and M. Van Nyssen sent to 
invite me to come to him, if I did not feel 
sufficiently secure in my own quarters. But I 



was still asleep, and heard nothing of all these 
circumstances except in my bed, and saw 
nothing at all of them. 

At eleven o'clock, the three wished- for guns 
were heard from the Gassba, and an equal 
number from each of the other forts, 
announcing officially to the people of Tunis that 
they had received a new sovereign: at the same 
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time appeared a circular to the consuls, to 
repair with their congratulations to the Bardo; 
and an order to every shopkeeper to open his 
shop, under a penalty of five hundred blows on 
the soles of his feet. At this agreeable 
announcement, every one abandoned himself to 
joy. I wrote to M. Raffo, to request a private 
audience for me of the new Bey, and sent my 
secretary, accompanied by the dragoman on 
horseback, as ambassador to the Bardo. Shortly 
afterwards I had a visit from the French 
Consul, who related to me all that had 
happened. 



The Sapatapa still continues to act, but is so 
strictly watched, that when he had obtained 
permission the day before yesterday to visit his 
country-house A situated only two thousand 
paces from the Bardo, he was accompanied 
thither by no less than thirty Mameluks: he 
was however, to-day, the. first, with the chief of 
the divan, a near relation of the Bey, to take 
Sidi Mustapha by the arm and conduct him to 
the throne. On being seated there, the new Bey 
must immediately decide some question of law; 
and if no process happens to be before him, 
some Mameluk feigns a complaint to satisfy this 
very significant cieremony,— for, until it has 
been complied with, the new sove- 
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reign is not looked upon as confirmed in his 
office. Thereupon the divan assembles pro 
forma. This is a body in the state of about as 
much importance as formerly Napoleon's 
senate: but when the divan has recognised the 
Bey, the guns are fired, the courtiers kiss the 



hand of their new master, drink cofiee, and 
upon the European principle of *' le Roi est 
mort — vive le Roij' they join in loud 
acclamations in honour of the newly- risen sun. 
Here* upon the consuls were presented, —a 
ceremony formerly deferred till the ensuing 
day, . and consisting simply in the etiquette of 
likewise kissing the Bey' A s hand, without being 
honoured with a single word in return. The 
court then assumes a somewhat melancholy 
aspect: for several days no Mameluk must put 
a razor to his face; and in the part of the Bardo 
where the deceased Bey expired, no food must 
be dressed for one month, — so that the 
inmates must have their cookery done 
elsewhere. 

Before the consuls had concluded their visit, J. 
returned to deliver in his report. He had 
handed my letter to the minister- secretary in* 
the hall of the divan : the latter, after reading it, 
had shown it to those present, to prove that 
there was no treachery in it. Thereupon he 
communicated the contents to the Bey, who 



was kind enough to grant me the solicited 
audience for the day after to-morrow, at nine 
o'clock in the morning. In J/s opinion, the 
Bardo, on this day, presented a very 
magnificent appearance, filled as it was with all 
the courtiers and public functionaries, with 
beautifully decorated horses, guards on foot 
and on horseback, with a crowd of Moors, 
Bedouins, and people of all sorts, through whom 
it was difficult to force one A s way. In the court 
before the hall, in which lay the corpse of the 
Bey, sat cross-legged, and in deep silence, from 
five to six hundred negresses, who had 
obtained their liberty. It is always customary 
on the death of a Bey, or of any member of his 
family, to emancipate a number of negroes of 
both sexes, not only of those belonging to the 
deceased, but also of those belonging to the 
grandees, who choose this way of paying their 
court. 

LETTER XXXVI. 

Funeral Ceremonies of the deceased Bey. 



The 21 St of May. 



In this climate, the dead are not kept un-buried 
so long as with us, but are generally consigned 
to their mother-earth within twenty-four 
hours: accordingly the illustrious deceased was 
consigned at seven o'clock in the morning to the 
Turba el Bakha, the family vault of the reigning 
family of Tunis. Herein there was a violation of 
former customs, according to which the funeral 
took place only at eleven o'clock. 

The coffin, painted yellow, was carried by the 
cooks, as they are called, of the divan, preceded 
by the showshes, with pasteboard helmets, and 
such enormous bunches of ostrich feathers on 
their heads, that any but a strong man would 
sink under their weight. The coffin-bearers 
were frequently relieved, for their corps 
appears to be numerous; and their costume 
was not a little absurd. It consisted of a 

narrow blue caftan, with a gold- embroidered 
girdle, and a kind of blue silk cord which hangs 
over the right shoulder down to the feet, with 



immense bunches, like brooms, at both ends. 
Their little round caps contrast strangely with 
their helmets, for they scarcely cover their bald 
heads; the shoes, on the other hand, are twice 
as large and strong as necessary, and regularly 
shod like the hoofs of horses. The six hundred 
emancipated negresses and the two hundred 
emancipated negroes crowded about the coffin 
without the least order : each of these black 
personages carried a long stick, to the end of 
which was attached the letter of manumission ; 
and this quantity of paper playing in the wind 
produced a singular effect. 

It was only after the negroes that the great 
cortige commenced; first, the princes and chief 
dignitaries of the court, then the ministers, 
go A -vernors, agas, &c, and then the most 
eminent Moorish inhabitants of the city; next 
follow all the Mameluks of first and second 
rank, the four guardians of the bowstring, now 
simply called gardes du corps A with their chief, 
all in the cos- »tume of Janissaries. The 
procession was closed by a motley crowd of 



armed men and all sorts of people. 
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When the procession begins to move, 
condemned criminals and persons prosecuted 
on account of debts, rush towards the coffin, 
and when they have touched it, the former 
obtain their pardon, and the latter the 
extinction of their debts. ' A few are allowed to 
approach, but the remainder are repulsed with 
very little ceremony. The noise and howling of 
the women, hired to tear their faces and 
bosoms, is said to present a dreadful and 
revolting spectacle, when the body leaves the 
Bardo. On these occasions all the old fanaticism 
prevails, and a Christian, if he ventured, in 
defiance of an express prohibition, to become a 
spectator of the solemnity, would expose 
himself to the most imminent danger. 



I had, with the greatest trouble, obtained a 
place behind a latticed window, whence in a 
Moorish dress, I saw the procession pass along. 
Even these stolen glances are so much 
resented, that the very Bey whose body was 
now borne to its last place of repose, had taken 
it extremely ill, that something of the same 
kind had been done on the occasion of his 
mother's funeral. Some consuls hired the room 
of a Christian physician, that they might 
witness the spectacle; the secret got wind, and 
after the Pasha had imposed a heavy fine on 
the doctor, he sent workmen to 
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the house, to wall up, at the owner A s expense, 
every door and window looking into the street, 
forbidding his ever opening them again. 

As soon as the first tumult is over, the 
procession moves on with silence and decorum, 
and halts three times for prayer. The first time 
by the tomb of the saint Sidi Abdalla Sherif, 
who still stands in high repute, on account of 



the miracles which he continues to perform; the 
second before the Cassba, where the governor 
of the city, sitting at the gate of the citadel, 
awaits the train, and on its approach, rises and 
joins it; the third at the great mosque, origi> 
nally a cathedral built by the Spaniards, and 
still bearing its old name of the Church of the 
Olive-tree. Here a grand prayer was delivered, 
in which all the Muftis and heads of the church 
joined. After this the cortige directs its way 
towards the family vault of Hassan Ben Ali, the 
ancestor and founder of the reigning house: 
here again solemn prayers were ofiFered, and 
im- mediately afterw A ds the coffin was 
enveloped in a plain white cloth, and placed in 
the vault 

LETTER XXXVII. 

The old Cassba.— The Harem.— Palace of the 
Bey.— The Haromam-Lief. 

The 24th of May. 

At the Bardo, I had expressed my wish to see 



the old Cassba and the new barracks; and this 
morning the Bey sent an officer of his 
Mameluks to accompany me. The fort of the 
Cassba is five hundred years old, and lies now, 
for the greater part, in ruins. Here are seen 
united, monuments of the first kings of Tunis, 
constructions of Charles V, and more recent 
fortifications of the Turks, who, in the times of 
the Deys, were stationed here in garrison, till 
the Tunisians were able to achieve their 
independence, since which period they are 
governed by their own Beys. The greater part 
of the troops in the service of the government, 
continues, however, to be composed of Turks. 
Before the entrance to the fort is an open space 
of 

ground, and in the middle a large stone basin, in 
which were formerly placed the heads of those 
executed for high treason. It is long since the 
ominous basin drank blood, for men are 
everywhere getting more humanised, even in 
Barbary. The principal gate of the Cassba is 
painted with difiPerent colours, and the inner 



space, where the guard waits, is decorated with 
grotesque pictures of animals, intermingled 
with verses from the Koran, the whole together 
looking something like Mexican hieroglyphics. 
On the walls were suspended, by the side of 
tl A e muskets and yataghans of the soldiers, 
ancient Spanish arms and armour, with 
ornamented shields of a singular form, like 
those formerly borne by the Moorish knights. 

Nowhere are there finer views for painters, of 
the difiPerent parts of the city and its environs, 
than from these heaps of ruins. But the way to 
them leads through nettles and thorns, and the 
most abominable filth. In one of the vaults, 
where they preserved the remains of a whale 
thrown ashore near Goletta, there lay likewise 
the putrefied carcase of a horse, and 
notwithstanding the horrible stench which it 
difiPusedfar around, nobody seemed to think of 
removing it. 

In the time of Charles V. tjie garrison consisted 
of Christian and Mahometan troops. 



and one day it was the Spanish commandant 
who commanded, and the next day the 
Tunisian. But, however amicably these chiefs 
may alternately have borne sway, the bigotry 
of the Mussulmans would not permit them to 
bear each other company after death. When I 
was about to enter the extensive cemetery of 
the commandants of the Cassba, which is still 
tolerably well maintained, they entreated me to 
refrain from such a desecration ; and on my 
asking, whether the Christian chief, who they 
told me had died there, did not repose there 
with the rest, the present commandant shook 
himself, as if a * lizard had been crawling over 
him, and replied, stroking his long beard, " 
Strahfr" Allah!" (God protect us) ** no!" 

The most remarkable object is a handsome 
tower, of very ancient construction, covered 
from top to bottom with beautiful ornamental 
sculpture, in which verses from the Koran are 
made to entwine witii arabesques and foliage, 
the whole producing a magnificent eflTect. 
None of the party, however, were able to read 



the inscriptions. There is also a powder 
manufactory in the Cassba, and a magazine of 
tents for the use of the CampSf as they are 
called. As the best are kept at the Bardo, and 
only the worst are sent here to be repaired, 
(the workmen being 

pressed into the service, like sailors in England, 
and receiving no pay but their food,) the 
magazine looked exceedingly like a collection of 
rags, such as are seen in our large paper mills. 
Nevertheless, the inspector, who had been 
employed here for forty years, would not give 
us any of the details, convinced that we had 
never seen anything like it in Europe, in which 
he was npt altogether wrong. The most 
remarkable circumstance about the powder 
manufactory was, that the people sitting at the 
entrance were smoking; and even inside of it, to 
break off a little of the damp powder that was 
sticking together, they made use of a steel 
wedge A upon which they struck with an iron 
hammer. Truly, Allah must have taken these 
people under his peculiar protection, else they 



would long since, like the holy Elias, have flown 
up to heaven, in all sorts of directions. The 
powder made here is coarse and bad. 

The new barracks for about two thousand men 
built by the deceased Bey, or rather by his 
active Sapatapa, afford a praiseworthy contrast 
to the ruined Cassba. Even in Europe they 
would have been called handsome and suitable 
to the purpose, particularly the court paved 
with square stones, and surrounded by a 
covered colonnade, forming one of the most 
convenient 
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and striking places for exercising troops, that 
can possibly be imagined. Behind the colonnade 
are the vaulted chambers of the soldiers, each 
calculated for twenty-six bedsteads. These are 
turned up against the wall during the day, and 
the mattresses preserved in a neighbouring 
chamber,— an arrangement, in my opinion, 
deserving of imitation, since it economises 
room, and promotes cleanliness. The 



apartments for the officers are close to this 
court, as are also the other buildings connected 
with the establishment, including a splendid 
kitchen, with sixty kettles, likewise vaulted and 
intersected by double rows of pillars ; a wash- 
house, a mill, &c. 

A pure style of architecture prevails 
throughout, combined with the best adaptation 
to the purposes of the building; and an 
abundance of fresh water is to be had 
everywhere, by merely turning bronze cocks 
fixed in the walls. The site of the barracks 
certainly facilitated this, since they are built 
over ancient cisterns, which are still in a 
complete state of preservation. The decorations 
of the gates and colonnades bore throughout 
the Prussian colours, black and white, so that, 
with the military tendency and the excellence 
of this institution, I might have fancied myself 
back in my own country, and, to complete the 
illusion, the sight cost me dear, 
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for I was obliged, out of respect to the Bey, to 
give my companion ten pieces of gold for his 
trouble, whereas a less distinguished guide 
would have been satisfied with a few piastres. 

To occupy the rest of the day, I rode with some 
ladies and gentlemen to the now lonely country 
house of the Sapatapa. We found the court- 
yard filled with a fiock of sheep that had just 
been shorn; a melancholy allegory under 
existing circumstances. My first idea on seeing 
them was, how glad the poor owner would be, if 
he were allowed to retenir a ses moutons. 

We were first led into a singularly decorated 
room on the ground floor, which was inhabited 
by the castellan, a renegade, ninety- six years of 
age, and his French wife, nearly as old as 
himself. He had painted the spacious room, with 
its niches, walls, and ceilings with his own 
hands, leaving not a spot unoccupied, with the 
most fantastic productions of his imagination. 
From Adam and Eve, who might have been 
mistaken for a couple of toads, to the last 



judgement, nothing was omitted. God the 
Father, and Satan, the former naked, and the 
latter waggishly arrayed in canonicals; terrible 
Graces and awful Cupids, animals of unheard-of 
conformation, summer and winter landscapes, 
clocks, looking-glasses, steam-boats, eatables, 
even rain 
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and sunshine : everything had been produced 
by the pencil of the unfaithful one, seeking 
perhaps by this occupation to divert the pangs 
of his remorse. The ladies were delighted 
beyond measure with this gallery, which was 
certainly the thing best worth seeing in the 
whole place, for the apartments of the Sapatapa 
were very insignificant. In the hall of audience 
we saw two beautiful saddles, with all their 
appurtenances.. The one set of accoutrements, 
which resembled those of the middle ages, was 
heavy, covered with silver, and very carefully 
wrought; the other of red velvet, tastefully and 
richly embroidered with gold and different- 



coloured silks. I chose the latter as a pattern for 
one which I intend to send home as a mem )rial 
of Tunis. 

In the harem we found about twenty balls, with 
which the women are accustomed to play : an 
innocent diversion only permitted to them 
when they are alone. Every thing was as simple 
as possible, with scarcely a trace of luxury; if 
we may, perhaps, except an elegant garden 
pavilion, at whose entrance .we were met by a 
large ostrich, which ran about quite freely. 

We were here entertained with coffee, 
perfumed with musk— «-o disgusting a drink 
that I was forced to get rid of the poison in the 
fashion 

of the Arabian Nights, and toss it, unperceived, 
out of the window. The upper parts of the walls 
of this saloon, were covered b; the above- 
mentioned admirable transparent plaster- 
work, overlaid with a thin plate of coloured 
glass, which produced an exceedingly pretty 
effect Just as little care had been expended on 



the garden as on the dwelling house. A small 
division of it contained, however, four favourite 
horses of the Sapatapa, of which one short 
firmly -knit iron-grey, with clean- made 
muscular limbs, was represented as a miracle of 
strength and swiftness. 

The Polish Lieutenant- Colonel von Syczepa- 
nowski, in Egypt aide-de-camp to General 
Dembinski, now in the Tunisian service, 
informed me that the Sapatapa, who is a 
famous rider, had hunted two antelopes to 
death with this horse on the same day on these 
desert plains, without the help of dogs. 

The antelope, he added, runs faster than the 
stag, and each chase lasted two hours. He did 
not believe that any horse of the Don or Polish 
breed was capable of performing the same feat; 
but I am of opinion that every good English 
hunter is able to do as much or more. 

In the last few days I have been very little out, 
being much occupied with work, and with 
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my removal to another abode, which the Dutch 
consul-general has for the second time had the 
Icindness to offer me, as I could no longer 
retain my own on hire. 

I now undertook, accompanied by J , the 

Mameluk, and my Dragoman, a rather fatiguing 
excursion to the baths of Hammam-lief A 
intending to climb the Bugharnin A which rears 
its two sharp peaks behind the pleasure- palace 
of the Bey, from which Jussuf in vain 
endeavoured to carry off his beloved. The 
castle is now inhabited by negroes and Jews, so 
that we were able to view all the apartments of 
the harem. They are not magnificent, but very 
conveniently arranged. In every room there is 
an alcove filled by an enormous bed belonging 
to his highness, of at least ten or twelve feet 
square. The walls of the alcove are cushioned all 
round, that no-wbere anything hard may be 
touched. On the open side, a broad ottoman 
witli pillows runs the whole length of it, serving 



either as a convenient step by which to ascend 
to the bed, or as a couch for a faithful attendant. 
The silken curtains of the bed, which can be 
drawn up and down at pleasure, reach only as 
far as the ottoman, while a similar one runs 
round the walls of the room. Even the v A indow- 
seats are furnished with mattresses and rolling 
blinds, so 
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that, in the apartments of the Pasha, Mame- 
luks frequently pass the night on them. 

When I saw this arrangement, I first 
understood perfectly a part of Jussuf s story 
which had formerly been obscure to me. 
Beautiful mats and carpets cover the floor, and 
the walls are adorned breast-high— sometimes 
even up to the ceiling— with porcelain tiles. 
Everything would appear adapted to 
convenience and enjoyment if we did not 
observe the usual shady side to the picture, 
namely, a neglect and want of cleanliness, 
intolerable, and often almost incredible to 



Europeans; for some of the most costly stufis 
were moth-eaten, and such quantities of fleas 
were hopping about on the carpet, that on going 
out we were obliged to have our clothes 
regularly beaten, to get rid of these detestable 
animals. From the balcony we enjoyed the 
prospect, across the lake, of the harbour of 
Goletta, the arsenal, and the ruins of Carthage: 
on it were standing six metal cannons of 
uncommonly handsome workmanship, whose 
carriages are enriched with fluted Corinthian 
columns, and verses from the Koran. 

The latter will doubtless much assist their 
operation when they come to be used. Some 
himdred steps off the principal buildings, are 
the sulphur-baths, and springs for drinking, 

whose taste as well as effect has a great resem* 
blance to those of Carlsbad. Their arrange* 
ments are both paltry and dirty, although the 
court comes every year to benefit by the 
waters. 

It was an extremely hot day; but I, as a 



determined lover of the fraicheur de 
Vend6me A did not allow myself to be deterred 
from climbing the highest peak of the 
HammamMef. About half the distance we made 
on horseback, and we were then obliged to 
dismount, and climb the rest of the way on foot, 
and I never recollect to have made a more 
fatiguing tour; for the coni-caUshaped 
mountain, covered with rush- grass and heath, 
united all possible inconveniencies. The 
declivities are excessively steep, smooth, and 
covered with loose stones ; the crown only 
consists of a solid mass of rock, which is rather 
easier of ascent. 

The prospect from the summit is of course 
extensive; but it was grey and desolate, and its 
unpleasant impression was heightened by the 
state of the atmosphere. A perfectly clear 
horizon is a great rarity here during the day, 
and the evening may be said to last only a few 
minutes. We were able, however, to obtain a 
distinct view of the situation of Carthage and its 
peninsula,, as well as of Tunis and the two 



lakes. The black Bedouins, who served as our 
N2 
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guides, carried sticks like Irish sfaillelahs, only 
they were not leaded, but bound round the end 
with an iron hoop. They answered capitally for 
killing a great snake, which darted out of a 
thicket towards us in a very threatening 
manner. Some very large squirrels, also,— some 
black, some of a splendid changeable green,— 
were frequently met with ; and we found some 
rocks quite covered with a sort of golden beetle 
with deep red stripes, which was very pretty. 
We saw very seldom either a bird or a 
butterfly. 

By the time we again reached the duar, at the 
foot of the mountain, whence we had taken our 
guides, we were almost fainting from thirst. 
Three or four goats were quickly milked; and 
the milk, mixed with fresh water from a 
neighbouring spring, was poured into large 



dishes, which we emptied as often as they were 
sent round. 

This mountain, also, like the Atlas and most 
others which we had seen on this coast, 
consisted of limestone. Granite we nowhere 
found. The chirping of innumerable 
grasshoppers, who seem to have made about 
the same progress in music as the natives, 
attended us, to oyr great annoyance, during the 
whole way back. 

The harvest had begun. Much of the produce 
was already reaped, and a part even carried 
home. 
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The Dutch Consul.— Jewellery*— Bargains. 

June 2nd. I HATE passed a few days very 
agreeably and rurally with M. Von Nyssen, at 
the Marsa. In riding thither I followed, as much 



as possin ble, the line of the aqueduct, which 
has been here shamefully destroyed, and has, 
doubtless, served for centuries as a stone- 
quarry for the country-houses of the Marsa, as 
well as the neighbouring villages. We were 
much amused, on our ride, by observing 
Mustapha, who sat for the first time upon an 
English saddle, which he did not understand at 
all; so that, as soon as we began to gallop, he 
flung his arms up and down like a puppet, and 
could only keep himself on at all by means of 
the pommel, whilst, more than once, he was in 
danger of riding over us. It must really be a 
difficult task for any one accustomed to the 
Arabian saddle, which is like an arm-chair, to 
keep his 
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accustomed seat on the slippery English one; 
nor can the Arabs at all conceive why we 
wantonly make the matter so difficult to 
ourselves. We found the cheerful villa of the 
Dutch con* sul handsomely decorated; and his 



family, rich in beautiful daughters, was 
assembled among the flowers of the garden to 
receive us; two living celestial-blue flowers,— an 
Angelina and a Caroline,— appeared so beautiful 
to our eyes, that we quite forgot all the others. 

Of an agreeable retirement little is to be said, 
and, where we Have been most chearful and 
comfortable, we have generally least to relate. 
It is as with the reputation of a woman, the less 
that is said about it the better; and in this light 
appears to me the recollection of those 
delightful days. One of them was devoted to 
another visit to the ruins of Carthage, which 
was not, however, favourable to me; for I fell 
from my horse in leaping a ditch, and sprained 
my foot to such a degree, that I was unable to 
leave the house for the remainder of the time. 
Nevertheless, the circumstance was not 
without profit to me; for the society of this 
amiable family, and the intelligent conversation 
of the excellent and experienced father, 
indemnified me abundantly for my little 
accident. 



Oh our return to Tunis we made a round over 
Gamart, to see a flowering aloe. This is 
certainly the most colossal flower- stalk in 
nature, looking really more like the mast of a 

small ship. J climbed with some difficulty 

lip the prickly leaves, to saw off some of the 
flowers with the dragoman's yataghan. The 
people say, that at the moment when the 
cluster of pericarps at the top scatter fortlf the 
ripe seed, they do so with a report equal to that 
of a pistol. It is well that plants in general are 
not wont to make so much noise on such 
occasions, or there would be no termination to 
this cannonade of nature. While we were 
collecting the flowers, we were suddenly 
reminded that the gates of Tunis closed at a 
quarter after seven. It was already half- past 
six, and we had still to ride five leagues, part of 
the way being through deep sand. This was a 
good opportunity to try the mettle of our 
horses; and they stood the trial better than our 
dragoman did, who groaned terribly, and 



complained of dreadful pains in his breast and 
stomach ; when, at the full speed of our horses, 
we arrived just one minute before the close of 
the gate. Mustapha had fortunately been sent 
on before us in the morning. 

The next morning I received a visit from 

Ben Omar, the Moor, dressed in a grass- green 
habit of ceremony, looking, for all the world, 
like a walking grasshopper. He is brother to the 
Bey of Tittery, in Algiers; from whom I had 
received a letter of introduction to him, that he 
might be useful to me in making purchases, and 
in other local affairs. I went with him to the 
Suck,— A a kind of market which is held daily, 
and where the merchants walk up and down a 
long narrow lane, carrying their merchandise 
about, and offering it for sale with loud 
vociferations. 

Here not only all sorts of curiosities are to be 
had for a reasonable price, but even extensive 
assortments of the most valuable jewels may be 
purchased. Their forms, indeed, would appear 



grotesque and tasteless to our ladies, 
resembling very much the settings customary 
in Europe during the middle ages. The 
heaviness and coarseness of the bracelets are 
exceeded only by the anklets, which have the 
appearance of stirrups, but considerably 
thicker, and generally of massive gold. The ear- 
rings frequently attain the size and weight of 
those little silver vehicles in which, at some 
English tables, I have seen the cheese or the 
dessert- wine wheeled about; and as to rings, I 
have seen some that, in case of a 
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fight, would become rather formidable weapons 
of offence. 

It is very honourable to the people of the place, 
and at the same time very striking to a 
European, to see a common porter squeezing 
through a crowd, and calling customers to look 
at jewellery 'to the value of thirty or forty 
thousand piastres, which he carries suspended 
from his arms and shoulders, and that without 



any protection, but the integrity of the 
surrounding multitude. The goods in the street- 
shops are exposed in the same free and 
unreserved manner; and the civility of the 
tradesman is quite as great as with us. 
Everybody lays hold of the goods, if he has 
occasion to look at them, without any suspicion 
being ever expressed; and yet the confusion 
caused by so many people is very considerable, 
particularly if, as is often the case, some 
horsemen ride up and force their way through 
the narrow crowded streets. 

Thence we repaired to the slave- market, where 
we found only some negresses and their 
children exposed for sale. We observed nothing 
severe in their treatment; and the whole had 
more the appearance of a Parisian bureau de 
placement A than that of an Oriental slave- 
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bazaar. Those who found a purchaser, seemed 



as pleased here as the aspirants in Paris would 
have been at getting a place. 

We concluded our round with a visit to the old 
minister of the marine, father to the governor 
of the Gbletta, who had formerly travelled 
much in Europe. He inhabits a handsome 
palace, throughout which a remarkable degree 
of order and cleanliness prevailed,— the result 
probably of his European reminiscences, which 
were not always equally justly applied: thus, for 
instance, the ottomans were covered with white 
English quilts; and the minister himself wore a 
watch, likewise English, of the circumference 
and thickness of a pancake* 

He related, with evident interest, his visit to St. 
PauPs church in London,— how he had 
ascended into the cupola, and climbed to the 
highest point, where the splendid prospect over 
the immense town opened on his view. I asked 
whether in Christian countries they had ever 
refused him admission into a church ? and, on 
his answering in the negative, I took the 



opportunity to beg him to obtain me permission 
to enter one of the mosques. He promised, with 

♦ The Berlin pancake A to which allusion is here 
probably made, is of about the size of an English 
apple- dumpling, somewhat compressed.— Tr, 

a smile, that he would speak with the Padrone, 
(the title by which the Mameluks always 
mention the Bey,) and led me even to hope that 
he might obtain the permission for me against 
my return from my projected journey into the 
interior. This was, at all events, a polite way of 
putting me off. 

During the forenoon, I had ordered a quan A tity 
of things which I intended to send home; and 
the difficulties I found in concluding affairs of 
this kind struck me as exceedingly 
characteristic. A bargain occupies the long' est 
possible time; and it costs one an incredible 
quantity of useless words and repetitions to 
make them understand what one wants, and 
before they can make up their minds to £x 
upon a definitive price. The larger the order the 



greater seems to be the difficulty, being 
apparently more easily deterred by their in» 
dole nee than impelled by their interest. The 
prices of many native fabrications, however, 
are exceedingly reasonable compared with 
Europe ; and many things are executed with 
much taste and finish. They especially excel in 
embroideries of all kinds, straw mats, and 
carpets. European wares, on the other hand, 
are scarcely to be had at all; even the simplest, 
such as gloves,- ribands, &c. are immoderately 
dear, and of bad quality. 

LETTER XXXIX. 

Leave-taking. — The Bey and his Son.— The 
Lions. 

June 7th. To- DAT I had my farewell audience 
of the Bey in the Bardo, since in a few days I 
intend undertaking ray journey to the interior. 
The Bey and the whole court appeared in the 
best possible humour; the former Sapatapa, 
alone, had an air of melancholy. He had been 
obliged to yield his office to the present,— a 



corpulent, good-natured- looking man,— and is 
to be sent as ambassador to Constantinople; 
whence, it is said by many, he will never return. 
I returned raany thanks to the Bey for having 
shown the same gracious disposition towards 
me as his deceased brother had, and 
courteously done all in his power to render my 
jour>-ney through his kingdom convenient and 
safe. The Bey answered, through M. Raffo, that 
wbat he had done was merely a matter of 
course; and that, besides, since he had had the 
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misfortune to lose his illustrious brother, he 
considered himself still as his servant, and not 
as the sovereign of the country. I then 
communicated to him my wish to be present at 
the sitting of the Hall of Justice, which he 
immediately granted in the most obliging 
manner. 

The ceremony passed off i!i a very imposing 
manner: a crimson silk talar was first put on 
the Bey, who then passed across the great 



court, surrounded by all his attendants, in 
grand procession. It was led by four Turkish 
slaves, in a rich costume of red and white, with 
the Shaush Salam at their head, who was 
distinguished by a still more gay and costly 
dress, with an enormous turban. These Shatars 
were formerly in the service of the Sultan; and 
they were the important persons to whom was 
en» trusted the task of applying the fatal bow- 
string to those Pashas who were condemned to 
death. For this purpose they were provided, 
singularly enough, with a gilded metal girdle 
round the body, to which was attached a large 
box for the preservation of the said cord. At 
present it is empty, as we were able to convince 
ourselves; for, after the ceremonies were 
concluded, the Shatars made no ceremony of 
allowing their girdles and themselves to be 
examined as much as we pleased. 

As soon as the Bey entered the hall, the Shaush 
Salam announced his arrival by a salutation 
delivered in a stentorian voice, and repeated it 
when the sovereign took his place on his lofty 



throne. The Shaush renewed his compliments 
again on the entrance of each member of the 
Divan who entered the ball, and I could not help 
admiring this contrivance of a saluter- general 
for the whole court. Tbe Bey alone, and some 
writers, were seated ; all others were obliged to 
stand, although the audience lasted several 
hours: only for me, and those who accompanied 
me as strangers, seats were provided on the 
right-hand of the throne. 

The proceedings began by a grand kissing of 
hands by all present, among whom were a 
crowd of Arab chiefs, so that the kissing lasted 
full half an hour. The Bey sat the whole time 
with outstretched hand, and elbow resting on 
the thigh; since the natives receive the inside of 
the hand to kiss, as the other side only does for 
Christians, and would be considered here as a 
sign of displeasure. Sometimes the consuls, as a 
particular favour, receive also the inside, of 
which they are as proud as country- people with 
us of the gracious smile of a minister. His 
highness in general took so little notice of the 



kissers, that he often continued talking to the 

by-standers without even looking at those who 
gave them. The most intimate contented 
themselves with a simple kiss; with many, the 
matter was more complicated, for, after the 
first kiss, they pressed their foreheads upon the 
hand, and then kissed it again two or three 
times. 

All, however, performed the ceremony with as 
much tenderness and fervour as if they had 
before them the hand of a beloved mistress. 
Notwithstanding this appearance of 
attachment, the Basch Hamba (general of a 
corps of three hundred cavalry officers) held 
every one fast by the arm to prevent any 
possible treachery. Last of all came the baker of 
the garrison, who with a loud voice proclaimed 
that he presented to the Pasha, as a soldier of 
the Sultan, his military ration, consisting of four 
little loaves. The Bey took the bread, kissed it, 
bit off a piece, and said humbly, "God give me 
daily this bread f After this, coffee was 



presented to the Bey, and the most 
distinguished persons present; but to the Bey 
alone a magnificent pipe eight or ten feet long. 
When he had taken a few puffs, he began to 
attend to the causes before the court. 

They were mostly of much the same nature as 
those I had heard before the governor, and the 
objects of complaint were often trivial 

enough, without wearying the patience of the 
sovereign. M. Raffo had had the complaisance 
to place himself near me and explain some of 
the cases; but, as he was afterwards called 
away by business, I could not make out enough 
to enter into any detail. 

Most of the parties appeared to go away 
satisfied : I could not help noticing that near the 
Bey, on the steps of the throne, stood his eldest 
son, Sidi Achmet Bey, a prince of twenty- six 
years of age, who in the most reverential 
manner sometimes presented his fath A r' A s 
spectacles, to enable him to read a petition, and 
sometimes held him a silver basin to spit in, 



without seeming at* all ashamed that the whole 
court should see him engaged in these menial 
offices. I have indeed often had occasion to 
remark the respectful manners of children 
towards their parents among all classes. 

On the left of the throne stood, as I have 
already mentioned, the Basch Hamba; and, a 
little farther off, the new Sapatapa, who often 
left his place in order to understand better the 
parties, who stood at the distance of about ten 
paces, and then convey his report to the Bey. 
The petitions of those whose business had been 
despatched were torn on the spot by the 
Sapatapa. There were few causes which were 
not 

at once decided, but all together would not have 
produced the hundredth part of the waste 
paper that they would with us. I must take this 
opportunity of remarking that M. Raffo, who 
occupies such an important post here, and is 
held in the highest esteem by the Bey and the 
whole court, is a Christian. 



We cannot therefore complain of the 
intolerance of the Barbarians A since we should 
not yet carry our liberality so far as to endure a 
Mussulman in the ministry, even had nature 
endowed him by a miracle with as much 
understanding as would suffice for a whole 
constellation of these stars of the Christian 
heavens. 

Before leaving the Bardo, we visited once more 
the colony of lions, who all seemed in as good 
humour as the court, for they showed us their 
teeth only in yawning, and caressed each other 
in the prettiest manner imaginable. 

It was a complete family picture: the majestic 
lion in the midst, with his four consorts grouped 
around him, so that one had placed her head 
between his fore-paws, another rested her chin 
on his thick mane, a third kept patting him 
gently behind, and the fourth was absolutely 
kissing him. The young ones, in the mean time, 
were frolicking about the court. In the stables 
we found this time several good horses, 
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which had now returned from the meadows. 
Four or five, of Morocco breed, differ much 
from the Arabian; they are of an extraordinary 
size and strength, and are intended to form 
part of the presents to the Sultan, to be carried 
by the former Sapatapa, whose magnificence is 
to exceed all that he has hitherto received. 

LETTER XL. 

Atmosphere of Tunis. 

June 14th. 

For a week past I have been very unwell, and I 
begin to perceive the enervating effects of the 
climate. It is nevertheless surprising that the 
mephitic vapours from the city,— which are 
powerful enough to turn black all gold A nd 
silver which is not carefully kept from the air, 
and the great dampness, which immediately 
rusts the best polished steel, as well as blunts 
all razors,— should not operate ten times more 



dis- advantageously on the health of strangers. 

All eyes are now directed to Tripoli. According 
to the information lately received from thence, 
the Sultan has sent a new Pasha, with a force of 
three thousand men, to send back the old one 
to Constantinople, and put to flight all 
pretenders. One has escaped to Malta; the 
other disdaining this resource, and seeing no 

hope of success, heroically died by his own 
hand. 

The enterprise was conducted with the usual 
dissimulation of the Turks; for the commander 
of the iBeet pretended, in the first instance, to 
have come merely for the protection of the old 
Pasha, and show him all possible respect as the 
ruler of the country. It was not till he had 
induced the latter to honour with his presence a 
festival on board his ship» while his troops 
seized on the castle and fort, that he threw off 
the mask, and proclaimed himself Pasha by the 
grace of God. The folks here are not quite easy, 
lest the Sultan should amuse himself by playing 



the second act of the farce in Tunis; but, in the 
mean time, they make bonne mine i 
mauvaisjevj and add some more diamonds to 
the grand present. 

LETTER XLI. 

TO MR. LEOPOLD SCHEFER AT MUSKAU. 

Journey into the Interior The Aqueduct. — 
Ruins of 

Uthina. — Ancient Cisterns used as Stables. — 
Subterranean Bivouac. 

Tunis, August 25, 1835. It was my wish, dear 
Schefer, to have addressed to you this official 
epistle from those regions of the East and Africa 
which you yourself formerly, borne by your 
Pegasus, traversed at full speed: but since, 
contrary to my expectation, I find myself 
detained so long in Barba-ry,— and God only 
knows what Heaven reserves for Semilasso,— I 
will avail myself of the opportunity while I can, 
to relate to you the events of a journey into the 



interior; which, perhaps, will have the charms 
of novelty for you,— these regions having been 
visited by few Europeans, and, at this burning 
season of the year, probably by none before 
me. But a writer of travels must look on himself 
as a A 

soldiar engaged in the service of the public, and 
not only take his turns of duty as they come, 
but also readily brave those dangers which he 
encounters, of whatever kind they may be. 

I have the more cause to wish that my 
communication may not be uninteresting to 
you, as it threatens to be somewhat long: it 
includes a period of upwards of two months, 
and will therefore, probably, instead of a letter, 
become literally a book. Thus I discharge my 
debt as voluminously as I can. 

On the 13th of June, at six o A clock in the 
evening, our caravan set off from my lodging at 
the Dutch consuPs, the weather being tolerably 
cool and windy. The procession of cavaliers 
consisted, in addition to myself and my 



secretary, of a Polish Colonel, Szczepanowski, 
(now in the service of the Bey,) with his 
servant; of a Mameluk of the Bey, with two 
HambaSf bearing the rank of officers and the 
costume of Bedouins; of my dragoman; my 
Moorish valet Mustapha; two negroes whom I 
had hired for the journey, and who carried on 
their mules the necessary supplies of water; 
wine, sugar, oranges, &c; and lastly, of an 
equally heavily laden servant of the Hambas. I 
myself, for the sake of convenience, was 
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mounted on a fine spirited mule, leaving my 
horse to be led by one of the negroes. 

A large two- wheeled carreta, with tent, 
bedding, and our other baggage, and which in 
case of need might serve us to sleep on in the 
desert, had preceded us. The way in which the 
charioteer guides this vehicle, is a curiosity in 
its way: the box on which he sits, and which is 
bent inwards like a hammock, is placed 
between the heads of the wheel-horses, the two 



ends being fastened to their cruppers; below, 
two supporters connect it with the shaft, on 
which the coachman' A s feet rest. The horses 
are guided without bit or bridle, merely by a 
cord fastened to their collars. The wheel-horses 
had not even collars. I remember to have seen 
at Oxford an old MS. of the twelfth century, 
with drawings representing the manners and 
customs of the time A among which I saw one of 
a two- wheeled cart with a team exactly similar. 

The whole of this suite, including my two 
negroes and their mules, had been furnished to 
me by the Bey, well provided with embroidered 
bridles, velvet saddles, and scarlet saddlecloths 
; so that we set off with a due degree of pomp. 
We were, moreover, all of us, more or less clad 
in Arab costume,— a precaution 
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rendered necessary bj the fanaticism of the 
various districts in the interior which it was our 
intention to visit. 



I had had much trouble to obtain the 
permission of the Bey to visit the holy city of 
Ke-ruan, where no Christian is admitted 
without especial permission of the sovereign, 
and where no Jew must be seen on pain of 
death. After many letters had been exchanged 
on this subject, I was at last permitted to ride 
through, being told that this precaution was 
necessary to my own security, and the utmost 
prudence was at the same time recommended. 
It will be seen how little the sequel justified this 
solicitude. 

I had not been in the country for a long time, 
owing to an illness which manifested itself by an 
excessive degree of nervous weakness ; I now 
found the earth burnt up, the fields like ashes, 
and the grass as yellow as sand. But this hue of 
the desert did not harmonise ill with the 
ruinous appearance of the country, the tumble- 
down look of the houses even when recently 
erected, and with the whole air of mourning and 
abandonment everywhere manifested. It 
seemed to me like the picture of a slowly 



expiring world: and when we passed the 
interminable burjing- ground at the 

gate A along the steep and barren rock A 
crowned by the two forts of Aliva and Salaz, 
and entered upon the wide and empty plain of 
Rhades,— close under us the sea, with the sun, 
like a vast ball of fire A sinking into it,— and 
before us, at a misty distance, the majestic 
Sauwan, the goal of the first section of our 
journey,— A in despite of sickness and debility, a 
sweet refreshing feeling of melancholy came 
over me: it was a human consciousness of a 
higher than a mere earthly position in relation 
to the objects around me,— of a healthful mind, 
which, to a certain degree at least, is able to 
subdue the body. 

It had become night. Passing by some burning 
limekilns, through the flames of which we 
distinguished several busy black figures, we 
rode through the white embattled gates of the 
Castle of Hammdia, a country residence of the 
deposed Sapatapa.* Much fatigued, and 



trembling with the chill of the night, I hastened 
immediately to the bedroom that had been 
prepared for me,— a high vaulted room with a 
single window, with- 

• The real name of the castle is Muhammedia; 
but the Arabs shorten many of their words, 
which occasions the greater confusion in names, 
as, according to the pronunciation, almost every 
traveller gives them differently. 
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out glass, through which the wmd entered 
unimpeded, and where I sought a repose which 
I did not find, for I suffered from fever till the 
morning. The crisis was, however, of service to 
me; at least to this I attribute my having got 
better and better from that moment, 
notwithstanding all the hardships of the 
journey. 

Many things had been forgotten in Tunis, for 



which it was necessary to send back a 
messenger ; so that I was obliged to remain 
where I was a whole day. In the mean time, I 
fixed my quarters in the upper part of the 
castle, and in the rooms of the owner. Here I 
wanted nothing; and, fortunately, I found them 
so clean and airy, that neither fleas nor musqui- 
toes had established themselves there. For the 
rest we shifted as we could; no provisions were 
to be had, not even eggs. 

The castle is large and elegant, with handsome 
rooms and gaudy galleries; and the view from 
the terrace, although of the desolate character 
above described, is not without interest. The 
sun, however, reflected from the newly 
whitened walls, dazzled me so much that I 
could not bear it, and I was for the first time 
obliged to make use of blue eye-preservers, 
which cannot be too strongly recommended to 
strangers visiting this country. The extensive 

gafdens are much neglected; still I discovered a 
bosquet of flowering pomegranates, surrounded 



by colossal fig-trees, under the close shade of 
which I found it as cool and agreeable as in a 
grotto. 

The negroes who attend to these gardens live 
near them in regular dog A kennels,— little places 
constructed of unhewn stones, piled upon one 
another, in which the large stout fellows have 
not even room to lie at full length. Between 
these hovels lines had been fixed, hung with 
strips of hard mutton dried in the sun; this, 
with a few fruits, form their only food. But, 
notwithstanding this wretched manner of life, 
they looked well, and were full of spirits, which 
broke out into loud laughter and exultation on 
my giving them a few piastres on going away. 

At five o'clock on the following mornings we 
quitted Hammdia. The day was hot, but the air 
continued to be tempered by a cool wind. Our 
road led through a wide hilly plain ; and we saw 
soon, at a distance, a hitherto (to me) unknown 
part of the splendid aqueduct, which is 
tolerably well preserved here, and runs for 



nearly a league through the lowest part of the 
plain. Here I had again an opportunity to 
strengthen my opinion that 

02 

Sd2 THE AQUEDUCT. 

this aqueduct must have originated with the 
Carthaginians, the Romans having only, at 
some time or other, made some extensive 
repairs in it; which would completely explain 
the circumstance, mentioned by Mr. Falbe, 
respecting the medals of Septimius Severus and 
Caracalla, with the inscription, Indulgentia 
Augustorum in Carthaginem A and on the 
reverse, Astarte seated on a lion, leaping over a 
spring issuing from a rock; for these medals 
may just as well imply the repairs as the new 
work. 

The intercalated parts of the work are 
everywhere distinguished by a different style, 
according to the description which I gave you in 
one of my former letters. This is most striking 



where the aqueduct passes over the Hanneya- 
el-Tamira in two ranges of arches, one over the 
other, together upwards of eighty feet high, and 
evidently of Roman construction. Thence, at 
both ends, the arches become smaller and 
smaller, till the watercourse is lost in the 
neighbouring hills, through which it is conveyed 
by tunnels. 

It must be owned that our governments now.a- 
<lays scarcely possess the means for the 
undertaking of such gigantic works; which are 
the more incomprehensible, as, in many places. 

RUINS OP UTHINA. 

the stones must have been brought from a very 
considerable distance. Some of the canals and 
railroads in England and America may be 
compared to them in point of expense, but by 
no means in point of munificence; for these 
works replace the capital expended upon them 
in the shape of interest, and by giving increased 
activity to trade: but here we have an 
astonishing work carried a distance of twelve 



German (fifty-four English) miles, through 
mountains and over valleys, only to supply with 
fresh spring- water a city already sufiiciently 
provided for by means of cisterns; as we may 
judge from the circumstance that Tunis 
depends at the present day wholly on rain- 
water. 

In an hour we reached the hills on which the 
ruins of Uthina lie scattered over a space of a 
German mile. It is remarkable that Shaw, in his 
account of the kingdom of Tunis, otherwise so 
carefully written with respect to everything 
concerning antiquities, makes no mention of 
these ruins; which, in extent and picturesque 
beauty, exceed all the others, of Carthage as 
well as Utica. 

The cisterns particularly, which form a regular 
square, and are nearly in a complete state of 
preservation, present a noble appearance. 
There are six of them close together. 

hundred feet in lengdi, eighteen feet in breadth, 
and from thirty to f<Mrty feet high; two others 



are constructed crosswise, and so fcHrm the 
square. They communicate with one another by 
means < A various open arches, so that we were 
able to ride through them in every direction 
without once quitting th A saddle. We found 
them filled with some hundreds, of camels, 
horses, cows, and goats, bdonging to the 
Bedouins, who may boast of possessing here the 
most eminent stables in the world; combining, 
moreover, the advantage of being as cool in 
summer as they are warm in winter. 

This very circumstance, however, had nearly 
prevented us altogether from seeing the 
cisterns. I had at Tunis been distinctly 
informed of their existence, but none of my 
companions knew of them; and the Bedouins, 
whom we had put into requisition on the spot,: 
persisted in denying all knowledge of them. It 
struck me at length, that they had probably 
concealed their cattle there, and were now 
afraid of showing them to my two Turks and 
the Hambas: I therefore lost no time in tran- 
quillising them on this point; and then, with a 



knowing grin, like that of our own equally 
suspicious Vandals on such occasions, they 
immediately replied that they understood what 

we meant, and would immediately bring us to 
the required spot. 

It now proved that the cisterns, hitherto 
invisible, were close to us, by the side of the 
huts of these people, though they had before 
been leading us hither and thither for upwards 
of an hour. We had not however lost anything 
by that, for everywhere we found interesting 
remains of temples, bridges, and other 
buildings. Of the forum there still remains a 
row of seven lofty columns, with the lower part 
of the outer wall, and some of the large steps 
which led up to it. I was much attracted by the 
amphitheatre, which may be said to have been 
let into the summit of a tolerably high hill, so 
that the four entrances lead through the side of 
the mountain. 

Just as we were standing on the upper range, 
endeavouring to calculate how many people it 



might have held, a well- conditioned fox peeped 
out of one of these entrances, and, on seeing us, 
sprang up the remains of the opposite broken 
steps to escape from us. In his flight he started 
a young owl, who, dazzled and bewildered by 
the light of day, flew directly towards us, and 
was immediately killed by the experienced 
hand of Mr. J— . 

Amid the ruins of another large building. 

the Bedouins showed us a narrow, dark opening 
in the ground, and maintained that this was the 
commencement of a subterranean passage 
extending to the Hammsmlief, four leagues 
thence. Mr. J— crept into it, sprang down to a 
considerable depth, and found a spacious vault; 
but as we had neither lanterns nor torches, and 
oiur Bedouins could lend us nothing of the kind, 
— A besides which our time would not have 
sufficed for so long an expedition,— we were 
obliged to renounce all farther investigation. 

After we had climbed over various heaps of 
stones, we repaired to the largest and best 



preserved part of the ruins, once the acropolis, 
enthroned on the highest point, presenting a 
view of the whole surrounding country; its 
extensive vaults, though nearly filled with 
rubbish and dried cow A s dung, offering us a 
cool and welcome shelter against the violent 
noonday heat. 

Stretched upon our carpets, the horses and 
mules tied up in the deep recesses,— A baskets, 
canteens, and water- jugs, ranged among the 
surrounding stones, everything found its place 
here; and our subterranean bivouac, 
illuminated by a few rays which pressed 
through some fissures in the roof, was as 
romantic as 
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